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A  SOCIAL  STUDY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Chapter  I. 
Introduction. 

Summary. 

'   The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Decatur  High  School  have 
changed  schools.    These  pupils  are  a  select  group  for  they,  as  a 
group,  are  superior  mentally  to  those  who  are  initial  starters. 

The  initial  starters  number  more  pupils  who  have  failed 
than  the  transfer  pupils.    Stated  in  another  way,  this  means  that  a 
failure  is  more  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  elimination  if  the  pupil 
changes  schools  than  if  he  continues  in  the  same  system. 

The  older  pupils  are  eliminated  from  high  school  largely 
on  account  of  age  and  not  because  of  lack  of  ability.  There  seems 
to  be  a  nodal  age  at  18  where  elimination  from  high  school  is  very 
marked . 

The  foreign  born  portion  of  the  population  does  not  furn- 
ish its  share  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

The  pupils  chose  those  occupations  which,  in  the  main,  use 
a  high  school  education  as  a  foundation. 

Decatur  High  School  is  the  "finishing"  school  of  the  major 
ity  of  the  pupils  who  attend. 

The  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  finished  high 
school  hold  mpre  good  jobs  than  those  who  have  not  finished  high 
school. 

If  the  parents  have  a  good  education  and  a  good  income, 
the  chances  in  favor  a  high  school  education  for  the  children  are 
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greater  than  if  they  have  merely  a  fair  education  and  a  moderate  in- 
come . 

Conditions . 

The  Decatur  High  School,  located  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  fur- 
nished the  field  for  this  study.    The  high  school  at  this  place  is 
known  thru-out  the  country  as  a  school  which  aims  at  a  high  standard 
of  work.    Two  years  ago  the  elementary  schools,  which  had  required 
but  seven  years  of  work  for  a  number  of  years,  were  changed  to  an 
eight  year  system.    This  fact  has  made  Decatur  a  somewhat  special 
case . 

Data. 

Thru  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  the  high  school  facul- 
ty, it  was  possible  to  secure  the  data  used  in  this  study  by  means 
of  a  questionaire ,    This  questionaire,  which  was  similar  to  the  one 
given  below,  was  prepared  soon  after  school  began. 

Name-  ------------  Sex  -----  Age  -  -  yrs.  -  -  mos. 

Class  9,  10,  11,  12.    Country  of  your  mother's  birth  place  ----- 

What  is  your  mother's  native  language?  -------  -------- 

Country  of  your  father's  birthplace  -----  —  -  -  -           -  -  -  - 

What  language  is  commonly  spoken  in  your  home?  ----------- 

Older  Brothers 

Has  he  finish- 
Ko.      Age      ed  High  School?      What  is  he  doing  now? 

1   :  


3 
4 
5 
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Older  Sisters 

Has  she  finish- 
No.    Age      ed  High  School?        What  is  she  doing  now? 

1   :  

2  :  :  :  

3   :  

4  :  :  :  

5   :  

What  do  you  intend  to  do  for  a  living?  --------------- 

Is  a  four  year  high  school  course  necessary?  -----  Do  you  intend 

to  finish  high  school?  -----  Will  you  attend  some  other  school 

if  you  don't?  Has  all  your  schooling  been  obtained  in 

the  Decatur  Public  Schools?  -  -  -  -  If  not,  in  what  grade  did  you  en  • 

ter  the  Decatur  Public  Schools?  -----------  Have  you  ever 

failed  in  promotion?  -  -  -  -    If  so,  in  what  grades?  -------- 

What  sickness  have  you  had  which  has  interfered  with  your  school  at- 
tendance? ------------if  any,   in  what  grades? 

The  room-charge  teachers  submitted  printed  copies  of  this 
questional re  to  the  entire  high  school  one  morning  soon  after  the^ 
school  year  began.    The  pupils  were  asked  to  fill  out  the  blanks. 
This  furnished  the  data  for  the  main  study.    After  the  lead  of  the 
data  was  ascertained  it  was  decided  to  c  orrelate  the  facts  found 
therein  with  the  school  standing  of  the  pupils.    The  school  records 
were  secured  and  the  pupils1  marks  were  transferred  to  the  original 
tables  for  comparison.    These  marks  furnished  the  basis  for  the  meas- 
urements of  mental  ability  attempted. 

As  the  study  progressed  it  was  discovered  that  certain 
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family  characteristics  might  be  ascertained  which  seemed  to  favor  a 
high  school  education  for  the  children.    The  questionaire  which  was 
used  in  securing  these  data  is  given  in  Chapter  VII  which  treats 
this  special  study. 
Method. 

The  simplest  statistical  methods  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  the  data.    As  a  rule,  the  distribution  of  the  data  is  shown  and 
the  medians  are  given.    Most  of  the  comparisons  make  use  of  the  med- 
ians as  bases.    In  most  instances  the  data  are  too  few  in  number  to 
admit  of  minute  comparisons  and  carefully  calculated  coefficients  of 
correlation  and  none  have  been  made.    Errors  enter  into  the  replies 
occasionally,  but  as  a  rule,  conclusions  are  drawn  from  large  differ 
ences  which  admit  of  fairly  large  errors  without  invalidating  the 
conclusions.    ITo  attempt  was  made:  to  check  up  the  data  by  going  to 
other  sources,  but  enough  was  checked  up  incidentally  to  show  that 
the  errors  are  of  little  importance. 
Comparison  with  Van  Denburg. 

J.  K.  Van  Denburg  *  has  made  the  only  study  of  secondary 
students  thus  far  published.    His  study,  which  was  made  in  Hew  York 
City,  has  been  used  for  comparison  at  every  opportunity.    Where  the 
data  permitted  it  the  treatment  is  the  same. 


*J.K.  Van  Denburg  —  Elimination  of  Students  in  Public  Secondary 

Schools . 
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Chapter  II 

Mobility,  Progress,  Age,  and  Parentage 
of  the  High  School  Pupils. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  general 
facts  which  were  given  in  the  questionaires.     The  facts  of  mobility 
given  are  presented  and  the  pupils  are  divided,  on  this  basis, into 
two  groups,  Group  I  being  composed  of  those  pupils  who  have  received: 
all  of  their  schooling  in  the  Decatur  system,  and  Group  II,  of  those 
who  have  transferred  into  the  Decatur  system  from  some  other  system 

I 

or  school.    These  transfers  occurred  in  every  grade  from  the  first 
to  the  twelfth.    Each  of  the  groups  is  then  divided  on  the  basis  of 
progress;  that  is,  into  those  who  have  failed  to  secure  promotion  at II 
some  time  and  into  those  who  have  not  done  so.    The  relation  of  pro- I 
gress  to  changing  schools  and  children's  diseases  is  then  shown.  The! 
ages  of  the  pupils  are  next  taken  up  and  considered  in  such  a  way  as  J 
to  show  the  effects  of  mobility  and  progress  from  another  angle.  The  j! 
chapter  is  closed  with  a  brief  treatment  of  the  parentage  of  the 
high  school  population  which  is  compared  with  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  Decatur  as  shown  by  the  last  census  report.    A  total 
of  263  boys  and  335  girls  is  treated  in  this  chapter  wherever  the  ta-f 
bles  include  the  entire  high  school. 

Mobility 

Question:,  Has  all  your  schooling  been  obtained  in  the  Decatur 
Public  Schools? 

Decatur  is  one  of  the  rapidly  growing  towns  of  the  central 
West  and  mobility  is  one  important  factor  which  has  influenced  the 
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composition  of  the  high  school  population.    The  last  census  gave  De- 
catur a  population  of  31,140  which  is  an  increase  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  over  that  shown  by  the  1900  census.    The  following  table 
gives  the  facts  of  mobility  as  found  in  the  pupils*  replies.    Any  er- 
ror which  may  have  entered  into  the  figures  has  merely  tended  to 
keep  the  number  of  transfer  pupils  lower  than  it  should  be.  Accord- 
ingly, it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  chang- 
ing schools  as  the  figures  show,  tho  it  is  probable  that  correct  dat; . 
would  slightly  increase  the  amount. 

Table  No.  1 

Mobility  of  Pupils  as  Shown  by  the  Comparative  Numbers  of  Each 
Class  Who  Have  Received  All  Their  Schooling  in  the  Decatur  Public 
Schools  (Group  I)  and  Who  Have  Transferred  from  Some  Other  School 
into  the  Decatur  System  (Group  II) 


Group  I 

Group 

II 

Boys 

fo  of 
class 

Girls 

fo  Of 

class 

Boys 

fo  of 
class 

Girls 

fo  of 
class 

Freshmen 

56 

23 

56 

23 

62 

26 

66 

27 

Sophomores 

29 

24 

34 

28 

26 

22 

31 

26 

Juniors 

24 

20 

23 

19 

30 

25 

43 

36 

Seniors 

15 

13 

32 

27 

21 

18 

50 

42 

Prom  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  those  pupils  who  have 
come  from  some  other  school  with  a  part  of  their  education  are  in 
the  majority/   For  example,  in  the  freshman  class.  Group  I  contains 
56  boys  and  56  girls  while  Group  II  contains  62  boys  and  66  girls. 
Further,  the  per  cent  of  those  who  transferred  increases  slightly 
from  the  freshman  class  to  the  senior  class,  this  increase  being  due 
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to  the  continual  transfer  of  pupils  which  is  most  marked  during;  the 
high  school  years.    The  above  figures  show  that  the  high  school  pop- 
ulations of  Decatur,  and  towns  similarly  constituted,  have  received 
their  preparatory  training  in  several  different  places  and  probably 
under  a  great  variety  of  methods  and  procedures.    Another  point  to 
be  noticed  is  that  the  figures  given  above  show  that  the  per  cent  of 
boys  enrolled  in  high  school  gradually  decreases  from  the  freshman 
class  to  the  senior  class,  indicating  a  greater  elimination  of  boys 
than  girls  during  the  later  years  of^high  school. 

Pro gress 

Questions:    Have  you  ever  failed  in  promotion? 
If  so,  in  what  grades? 
Unfortunately,  when  the  quest ionaire  was  prepared  no  pro- 
vision was  made  to  secure  data  on  the  acceleration  which  existed  a- 
mong  the  Decatur  high  school  pupils.    The  only  side  of  progress 
which  is  discussed  here  is  the  negative  side  or  retardation.    As  was 
stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  mobility  data  errors  may  be  present 
but  they  do  not  influence  the  quality  of  the  retardation.    The  only 
effect  that  the  failure  of  a  pupil  to  report  the  repetition  of  a 
grade  has  is  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  non-promotion  shown.    The  num- 
ber of  failures  reported  for  the  high  school  is  known  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  those  really  made.    This  is  due  primarily  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  questions  which  could  easily  be  interpreted  to  desire  data 
for  grade  failures  only.    The  amount  of  non-promotion  reported  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  No.  2 

Non-promotions  Reported  by  Classes  Among  Those  Who  Have  Re- 
ceived All  their  Schooling  in  the  Decatur  Public  Schools  (Group  I) 
and  Those  Who  Have  Transferred  from  Some  Other  School  into  the 
Decatur  System  (Group  II). 

Group  I  Group  II 

Boys    fo  of     Girls    f>  of     Boys    $  of     Girls    $  of 


class 

class 

class 

class 

Fre shmen 

33 

28 

26 

21 

14 

12 

25 

20 

Sophomores 

19 

35 

14 

22 

7 

13 

14 

22 

Juniors 

11 

20 

16 

24 

3 

6 

13 

20 

Seniors 

10 

28 

14 

17 

4 

11 

8 

10 

High  School 

73 

28 

70 

21 

28 

11 

60 

18 

The  most  important  thing  which  appears  in  the  above  com- 
parison of  non-promotions  is  that  the  initial  starters  have  much 
larger  per  cents  of  non-promotions  than  the  transfer  pupils.  For 
the  boys,  it  is  28  per  cent  contrasted  with  11  per  cent,  and  for  the 
girls,  21  per  cent  contrasted  with  18  per  cent,     It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain  this  satisfactorily.    One  explanation  which  might  be 
offered  is  that  the  transfer  pupils  were  less  truthful  as  a  class 
than  the  initial  starters  when  they  filled  out  the  blanks.    This  may 
be  rejected  as  being  rather  improbable.    Another  explanation  is  that 
a  large  number  of  the  transfer  pupils  came  from  rural  schools  where 
pupils  never  failed.     It  is  probable  that  such  a  factor  functions 
somewhat  but  no  data  are  available  which  show  it.    A  third  explana- 
tion is  that  the  transfer  pupils  are  a  superior  group. 

The  data  presented  in  the  following  table  seem  to  support 
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the  latter  explanation. 


Table  Wo.  3 

Grades  Where  Transfer  Pupils  Entered  the  Decatur  Schools 
Showing  by  Sexes  Those  Who  Failed  and  Those  Who  Did  Not  Fail. 

Grades . 

123456789    10    11  12 

Boys 

Who  Failed  325211146      1      1  0 

Who  Did  Not  Fail  6    5     7    2    4    8  16    5  24    12    11  1 

Girls 

Who  Failed  559467834      3      3  3 

Who  Did  Not  Fail         1    4    9  11  17  11  12  10  19    10    16  3 

These  figures  show  that  a  smaller  per  cent  of  those  who 
entered  the  Decatur  schools  during  the  high  school  years  failed  than 
of  those  who  entered  the  Decatur  schools  in  the  first  or  the  second 
four  years.    Grouping  the  failures  into  lots  of  four  grades  each  it 
is  seen  that  37  1/2  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  47  per  cent  of  the  girlj: 
who  entered  the  Decatur  system  from  the  outside  in  grades  one  to 
four  failed,  17  l/2  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  33  per  cent  of  the  girl 
who  transferred  into  grades  five  to  eight  failed,  while  but  14  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  20  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  transferred  into 
high  school  failed.    These  figures  show  that,  if  they  have  reported 
non-promotions  faithfully,  the  transfer  pupils  are  a  select  class. 
The  above  figures  also  show  that  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  boys  in 
the  transfer  group  have  failed  than  of  the  girls  in  the  transfer 
group.    It  follows,  then,  either  that  boys  are  better  students  than 
girls  or  that  non-promotions  eliminated  boys  more  frequently  than 
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girls.    But  comparing  the  number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls  who 
failed  as  shown  in  Table  No.  2,   it  is  seen  that  39  per  cent  of  each 
failed  and  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  boys  than  of  the  girls  in 
Group  I  failed.    This  being  the  case  the  boys  in  the  above  table  are 
probably  a  select  group. 

Table  No.  4 

Grades  Where  Failures  Were  Made  Distributed  so  as  to  Show 
by  Sexes  Those  Who  Have  Received  All  Their  Schooling  in  the 
Decatur  Schools  (Group  I)  and  Those  Who  Have  Transferred  (Group  II) 

Grades  High  School 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Boys 

Group  I 

5 

7 

15 

11 

13 

14 

9 

6 

4 

Group  II 

3 

2 

3 

5 

1 

5 

5 

8 

2 

Girls 

Group  I 

3 

5 

16 

25 

12 

14 

8 

0 

7 

Group  II 

5 

6 

9 

9 

10 

13 

7 

5 

9 

Total 

16 

20 

43 

50 

36 

46 

29 

19 

22 

The  above  figures  are  reduced  to  per  cents  in  the  next 

table . 

Table  No.  5 

Failures  Shown  in  Table  No.  4  Reduced  to  Per  Cents. 

Grades 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8 

9-12 

Boys 

Per  Cent 

of  Group  1,4.0 

5.6 

12.1 

8.9 

10.5 

11.3  7.3 

4.8 

3.2 

Per  Cent 

of  GroupIIt2.2 

1.4 

2.2 

3.6 

0.7 

3.6  3.6 

5.8 

1.4 

Girls 

Per  Cent  of  Group  1,2.1  3.4  11.0  17.2  8.3  9.7  5.5  0  4.8 

Per  Cent  of  GroupII,2.6  3.2  4.7  4.7  5.3  6.8  3.7  2.6  4.7 

Total           2.9  3.3  7.2  8.4  6.0  7.7  4.8  3.2  3.7 
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As  was  previously  stated  the  small  number  of  failures  re- 
ported for  high  school  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
misunderstood  the  question  and  did  not  report  all  the  failures  in 
subjects.    The  distribution  of  the  failures  shows  that  conditions  in 
Decatur  are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  schools  studied  where  failt- 
ures  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  third,  fourth,   fifth,  and  sixth 
grades*.    Some  of  those  who  were  not  promoted  failed  as  often  as 
four  times.    Among  the  boys,  70  failed  once  each  and  23  failed  a  to- 
tal of  48  times.    Among  the  girls,  98  failed  once  each  and  30  failed 
a  total  of  65  times. 

The  causes  of  failure  are  many.    Among  those  commonly  giv- 
en is  the  factor  of  mobility.    In  23  cases  out  of  a  total  of  281  or 
8.2  per  cent,  failures  occurred  during  the  same  year  that  a  change 
in  schools  was  made.    It  is  probably  true  that  the  change  was  not 
responsible  for  the  failure  in  every  one  of  the  23  cases  but  even  a 
small  number  of  such  cases  might  be  remedied.    The  distribution  of 
the  23  cases  is  given  below. 

Table  No.  6. 
Grades  Where  Failures  Occurred  During  the  Year 
When  Schools  Were  Changed. 

Grades 

123456789  10 
No.  of  pupils        1    3    4    3    3    2    0    3    2  1 

Serious  illnesses  which  result  in  prolonged  absences  from 
school  are  recognized  as  very  important  causes  of  non-promotion.  The 
grades  where  non-promotion  and  serious  illnesses  were  reported  as 
*  C.  H.  Keyes  —  Progress  Thru  the  Grades  of  City  Schools. 
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occurring  during  the  same  school  year  are  shown  in  the  following  dis 
tribution. 

Table  No.  7 

Grades  Where  Failures  and  Serious  Illnesses  Occurred 
During  the  Same  School  Year. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

High  School 

Boys 

0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

0 

Girls 

3 

6 

7 

11 

8 

5 

6 

1 

J5 

Total 

3 

8 

11 

13 

11 

9 

8 

3 

5 

Here  it  is  seen  that  in  71  cases  there  is  a  coincidence  be- 
tween sickness  and  non-promotion.    A  total  of  281  non-promotions  wen 
reported  so  it  seems  probable  that  in  25  per  cent  of  the  non-promo- 
tions some  serious  illness  contributed  toward  failure.    Even  if  the 
number  of  cases  where  illness  was  the  cause  is  much  smaller  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  it  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  following  table  presents  the  list  of  diseases  reported 
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Table  No.  8 

Diseases  Which  Interfered  With  School  Attendance. 

Where  Failures  were  Total  Uumber 

Reported  in  the  Same  Reported 
Grade. 


1  3 

51 

uOal luu     X  c  V  ti 

12 

47 

U  X  LJ 11  u  llsj  X  la 

12 

43 

InHuipg 

«j 

25 

rxic  ixmvj  11  x  u 

4 

16 

ViTioot) j  nc  Couerh 

ii  xx w  v/  yj  j-  1 1  f^,     \j  v*»  w-p.  xx 

3 

16 

X  Ullo  1  IxltlS 

16 

Typho id 

2 

14 

TVivoflt  tTonhl  p 

1111  U  CX  V  UXWLXUX.W 

2 

13 

Broken  Bone 

5 

9 

A      yJ  *w  XX  VX  _L  O  -L  *J  X  KJ 

3 

9 

Chicken  pox 

2 

9 

Eye  trouble 

1 

9 

nervousness 

3 

8 

Lung  trouble 

4 

6 

Ear  trouble 

2 

4 

Rheumat ism 

1 

4 

Small  pox 

0 

3 

Asthma 

0 

3 

Malaria 

0 

3 

La  grippe 

1 

2 

Quarantine 

1 

2 

Total 

76 

"3T2* 

The  diseases 

which  head  the 

list  are  the  well  known 

tagious  and  infectious  children's  diseases.    The  most  common  disease 
is  measles  which  is  probably  at  the  head  because  of  the  common  be- 
lief that  everyone  is  certain  to  get  it  some  time  and  that  childhood 
is  the  time.     It  seems  to  play  its  part  in  causing  failures  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  more  serious  scarlet  fever  and  diptheria.    Of  the 
76  cases  reported  as  occurring  in  a  grade  where  the  pupil  failed  55 
or  72  per  cent  are  contagious  or  infectious  and  of  the  total  of  312 
cases  reported  247  or  79  per  cent  are  contagious  or  infectious.  Pro- 
per hygienic  precautions  observed  in  the  home  and  school  could  lessei 
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these  without  doubt. 

Age . 

The  ages  given  in  this  chapter  are  those  reported  when 
school  commenced,  September,  1912.    In  tabulating  the  ages  13  repre- 
sents 13  years  and  no  months  to  13  years  and  11  months,  14  repre- 
sents 14  years  and  no  months  to  14  years  and  11  months,  etc.  The 
ages  of  the  598  boys  and  girls  who  furnish  the  basis  for  this  study 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  No.  9 

Age  Distribution  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  by  Classes. 
Freshmen         Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

13 

12 

6 

1 

1 

14 

35 

39 

9 

8 

4 

15 

39 

47 

13 

£5 

12 

11 

1 

7 

16 

21 

21 

13 

18 

21 

22 

15 

35 

17 

11 

7 

13 

10 

11 

22 

14 

25 

18 

2 

4 

3 

5 

10 

4 

14 

19 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Mediansl5.3 

15.3 

16.3 

16.0 

16.5 

17.0 

17.1 

17.0 

The  fact  which  stands  out  very  plainly  is  that  the  age 
medians  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  different  classes.    The  differ- 
ence between  the  medians  for  the  freshmen  and  senior  classes  is  but 
1.7  years  while  there  are  3  years  of  difference  between  the  amounts 
of  schooling  they  have  received.    The  logical  explanation  to  offer 
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in  accounting  for  this  condition  is  that  the  older  pupils  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  senior  class.     The  spread  of  ages  found  in  the 
different  classes  gives  support  to  such  an  explanation.    The  ages  of 
the  senior  class  are  distributed  over  five  years  while  every  other 
class  has  a  wider  spread.     It  is  possible  that  a  part  of  the  differ- 
ence may  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  from  a  seven  year  to  an 
eight  year  elementary  school  which  occurred  two  years  ago.  This, 
however,  explains  but  a  small  part  of  the  difference  because  39.9  $ 
of  the  transfer  pupils  transferred  during  their  high  school  courses 
and  20.1  fo  during  the  grammar  years.     It  is  probable  that  those  who 
transferred  into  the  grammar  grades  have  had  eight  years  of  element- 
ary training  with  a  few  possible  exceptions. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  ages  are  distributed  for 
mobility  and  progress. 

Table  No.  10 

Age  Distribution  Table  Giving  Initial  Starters  f Group  I) 
and  Transfer  Pupils  (Group  II).    These  are  divided  into  Those 
Who  Have  Failed  (Section  A)  and  Those  Who  Have  Not  Failed  (Sec 
tion  B) . 


Freshmen 


Age 

Girls 

Boys 

Group  I 

Group 

II 

Group  I 

Group 

II 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec. A 

Sec.B 

Sec.  A 

Sec.B 

Sec  .A 

Sec . 

13 

3 

3 

3 

1 

8 

14  5 

16 

5 

13 

5 

13 

0 

17 

15  9 

10 

10 

18 

15 

4 

4 

16 

16  6 

1 

7 

7 

11 

2 

5 

3 

17  4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

18  1 

1 

Medians 

15.8 

14.8 

15.8 

15.3 

15.8 

14.7 

16.4 

14 

16 


Table  Ho.  10.  Continued. 


Sophomores 


Girls 

Boys 

Age  Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

T 

i 

uroup 

TT 

1  1 

Sec  •  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec .  A 

Sec.B 

13 

1 

1 

14 

5 

3 

2 

2 

5 

15  4 

11 

2 

8 

3 

4 

6 

16  6 

3 

7 

2 

7 

3 

1 

2 

17  2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

18  2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

19 

1 

1 

Mediansl6 .5 

15.4 

16.7 

15.7 

16 .6 

15  .5 

17  .8 

15  •  7 

Juniors 

Girls 

Boys 

Age  Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Sec.  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

14 

1 

3 

15  2 

3 

1 

5 

1 

6 

5 

16  4 

1 

3 

14 

3 

5 

1 

12 

17  5 

3 

6 

8 

5 

2 

1 

3 

18  4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

19 

1 

1 

Medians  17.3 

16.5 

17.4 

16.7 

17.2 

16.1 

17.5 

16.5 

Girls 


Seniors 


Boys 


Age  Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

I 

Group  II 

Sec .  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec.  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec.  A 

Sec.  B 

Sec.  A  Sec. 

15 

4 

3 

1 

16  7 

11 

1 

16 

5 

3 

1  6 

17  6 

3 

3 

13 

3 

1 

2  8 

18  1 

3 

10 

1 

3 

19 

"<*  - 

1 

1 

1 

Medians  17.0 

16.5 

18.0 

17.2 

17.0 

16.5 

17.5  17 
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It  is  clearly  evident  from  the  above  data  that  thoBe  pu- 
pils who  have  failed  are  older  than  those  who  have  not  failed  and 
that  those  who  have  changed  schools  are  older  than  those  who  have 

continued  in  the  Decatur  system.    Examining  the  data  for  each  year 

of  persistence  in  high  school, 
closely,  it  is  seen  that  19  years  seems  to  be  the  upper  age  limit. 

The  oldest  members  of  the  senior  class  are  little  older  than  the 

oldest  members  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes.     In  other  words 

there  seems  to  be  a  nodal  age,  about  3  8,  where  elimination  from  high; 

school  is  rather  marked,  if  the  freshman  class  of  September,  1909 

had  the  same  age  distribution  that  the  present  freshman  class  has. 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  oldest  pupils  are  those  who  have  failed 

or  changed  schools. 

Putting  the  facts  of  age  «i  another  way  it  might  be  said 

that,  in  Decatur,  the  average  freshman  enters  high  school  at  the  age 

of  15.3  years  and  the  average  senior  leaves  high  school  at  the  age 

of  17.8  years.     In  Hew  York  City,  Van  Denburg's  investigation  showed 

that  the  average  freshman  entered  high  school  at  the  age  of  14.5 

years  and  that  the  average  senior  entered  the  freshman  class  at  the 

age  of  14.0  years.    This  comparison  shows  that  there  was  the  same  e- 

limination  of  the  older  pupils  in  New  York  City  as  in  Decatur.  It 

shows,  moreover,  that  the  entrance  age  of  freshmen  in  Decatur  is  not 

characteristic  of  Hew  York  City. 

Parentage . 

The  greater  portion  of  the  high  school  pupils  are  children 
of  native  white"  parentage .     In  67  instances,  however,  one  or  both  of 
the  parents  were  foreign  born.    This  gives  but  eleven  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  who  come  from  homes  which  can  be  said  to  be  other  than 

 ! 
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average  American  homes.     The  1910  Census  gives  the  native  white  por- 
tion of  Deoatur  as  comprising  72.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
On  this  "basis  the  27.5  per  cent  of  the  population  which  may  be  said 
to  be  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  extraction  is  represented  by  11  per 
cent  of  the  high  school  population.    The  six  leading  countries  rep- 
resented among  the  foreign  born  in  Decatur  are  as  follows:  Germany, 
3573;  Ireland,  934;  England,  361;  Canada,  126;  Scotland,  120;  and 
Russia,  71.    The  same  countries  are  represented  by  children  of  for- 
eign born  parents  in  high  school  as  follows:  Germany,  25;  Ireland,  3; 
England,  8;  Canada,  6;  Scotland,  2;  and  Russia,  2.    This  shows  Eng- 
land  and  Canada  as  better  represented  than  the  others.    Ireland  has 
the  worst  representation. 

Summary 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Decatur  high  school  are 
not  initial  starters.     The  transfer  pupils  comprise  53  %  of  the 
freshmen,  48  fo  of  the  sophomores,  61  fo  of  the  juniors,  and  60  fo  of 
the  seniors. 

Boys  and  girls  enter  the  Decatur  high  school  in  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  but  the  boys  suffer  more  from  elimination  than 
the  girls  during  the  high  school  course. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  initial  starters  and  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  transfer  pupils  have  failed. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  were  initial  starter  i 
and  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  were  initial  starters  faile  L« 
Eleven  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  transferred  and  eighteen  per  eent 
of  the  girls  who  transferred  failed. 

Failures  were  most  frequent  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
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and  sixth  grades. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  who  failed,  failed  more  than 

once  • 

Changing  schools  and  sickness  seem  to  be  contributing 
causes  for  33  per  cent  of  the  non-promotions. 

A  large  amount,  79  jJ,  of  the  sickness  reported  was  the  re- 
sult of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

The  average  freshman  entered  Decatur  high  school  at  the 
age  of  15.3  years  and  the  average  senior  entered  upon  the  last  year 
of  work  at  the  age  of  17.0    There  is  an  elimination  of  the  older 
students . 

There  seems  to  be  a  nodal  age  about  18  where  elimination 
is  very  active  in  the  Decatur  high  school. 

The  pupils  who  have  changed  schools  are  older,  as  a  class, 
than  the  initial  starters. 

The  pupils  who  have  failed  are  older,  as  a  class,  than 
those  who  have  not  failed. 

The  foreign  born  portion  of  Decatur  furnishes  40  per  cent 
of  its  fair  share  of  the  high  school  population. 
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Chapter  TIT. 


OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  TIIE  ^UPILS. 

Table  No.  11. 

A&swera  to  the  question: 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  for  a  living?" 
Occupations  Chosen  by  the  Boys. 

Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors  Total. 


Blank 

15 

5 

1 

3 

£4 

Undecided 

30 

14 

13 

8 

65 

Advertiser 

1 

1 

Anything 

1 

1 

Architect 

1 

1 

Athletic  Coach 

2 

1 

3 

Banker 

2 

1 

3 

Boiler-maker 

1 

1 

Bookke eper 

2 

4 

6 

Business 

6 

3 

1 

1 

11 

Cartoonist 

1 

1 

Chef 

1 

1 

Chemist 

1 

1 

2 

Commercial  Life 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Contractor 

1 

,  1 

Dentist 

1 

1 

Doctor 

9 

2 

2 

4 

17 

Draught  sman 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Electrician 

2 

2 

Engineer 
Aviation 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Chemical 

1 

1 

Civil 

9 

1 

3 

13 

Electrical 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

3  iechanical 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Structural 

1 

1 

Parmer 

12 

7 

6 

1 

26 

"Hotel" 

1 

1 

Lawyer 

4 

1 

7 

4 

16 

Lens  Work 

1 

1 

Machinist 

1 

1 

Mail  Clerk 

2 

2 

Mechanic 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Navy 

1 

•  1 

•  ^ 

Oc enlist 

1 

1 

Office  Work  * 

1 

1 

"Piano  Tuning 

1 

1 

Poultry  Culture  P: 

rof essorl 

1 

Preacher 

1 

1 

Railroad  Engineer 
Railroad  Official 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

01 
J-  • 

Table  Ho.  11.  Continued. 
Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors  Total. 


i?eal  Estate  and  Ins.  2  2 

Reporter  1  1 

Stenographer  2                                2  4 

Teacher  1  1 

Teacher,  Mathematics  1  1 

Travel  1  1 

Undertaker  1  1 

Work  5                1              1  18 


Totals        118  55"  54  36  263 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  but  174  boys  out  of  the  to- 
tal of  263,  or  66$,  were  suf f iciently  decided  upon  any  life  occupa- 
tion to  care  to  report  the  fact.     The  other  third,  who  left  the  ones  • 
tion  blank  or  reported  themselves  as  undecided,   are  evenly  distrib- 
uted,   or  approximately  so,  thruout  the  four  classes,   comprising  38% 
of  the  freshmen,  35$  of  the  sophomores,  26$  of  the  juniors,  and  31$ 
of  the  seniors.     This  fact  is  rather  surprising  as  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  those  who  do  not  decide  upon  any  occupation  are  a  fairly 
constant  portion  of  the  high  school  population  and  are  not  the  imma- 
ture students  of  the  first  j^ears  of  high  school.     This  high  school 
is  following  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  vocational  guidance  and, 
if  lack  of  choice  was  the  result  of  lack  of  thot  or  knowledge,  one 
would  expect  a  marked  decline  in  the  per  cent  of  undecided  people  a- 
mong  the  seniors. 

The  occupations  chosen  are  quite  varied  and  scattering. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Decatur  has  no  one  industry  or 
occupation  which  stands  out  above  all  others  unless  it  be  farming. 
The  town  is  located  in  an  agricultural  region  and  numbers  many  re- 
tired  farmers  among  its  population.     The  manufacturinp  industries 
i  which  the  town  possesses  are  but  a  small  portion  of  its  economic 
I  life  so  that  commercial  life,  the  professions,  and  the  trades  are 


very  important.  Comparing  the  pupils  who  chose  "business"  and 
"farming"  by  classes  these  choices  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
greater  elimination  among  the  advanced  classes.  This  statement  pre 
supposes  that  the  per  cent  who  chose  their  occupations  was  the  same 
for  each  class  when  it  entered  high  school  and  that  such  a  choice 
has  been  accompanied  by  elimination.  This  presupposition  may  not  be 
Justified  and  this  varying  distribution  may  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
chance.  The  distribution  among  those  who  chose  medicine  and  law 
seems  to  support  the  thot  that  it  is  the  result  of  chance.  On  the 
other  hand.  Van  Denburg  found  that  the  choice  of  business  was  accom- 
panied by  a  high  per  cent  of  elimination.  The  data  are  too  meager, 
however,  to  be  the  basis  for  anything  except  speculation  and  do  not 
clearly  show  that  elimination  is  correlated  with  the  choice  of  any 
particular  occupation  or  with  the  entire  lack  of  any  choice. 

Those  occupations  which  were  chosen  by  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  boys,  174  in  number,  who  made  a  definite  choice  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  Eleven  different  occupations  are  list 
ed  here  as  compared  with  the  forty- five  different  occupations  chosen 
by  the  total  number  of  boys. 

Table  Lo.  12. 
Occupations  Chosen  by  four  or  more  of  the 

174  Boys  who  Expressed  a  Choice. 

Number  of  Pupils.    Approximate  Per  Cent. 

Bookkeeper  6  3.3 

Business  11  6.4 

Commercial  life.  4  2.2 

Doctor  17  9.9 

Engineer  5  2.8 

,  Civil  13  7.5 

"       ,  Electrical  7  4.0 

Farmer               v  26  15.2 

Law  16  9.3 

Mechanic  8  4.6 

Stenographer  4  2.2 

Scattering  57_  32 .6 

Totals  174  100.0 


Table  ilo .  13. 


Occupations  Chosen  by  the  Girls. 

Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors  Total. 


joxamt 

tt 

D 

•3 

10 

10 

29 

u  no.  c  c  i  u.  t?  a. 

"I  7 

X  I 

21 

13 

82 

9 

1 

X 

1 

idoo  KKeeper 

J. 

p 

X 

7 

bus  mess 

-I 

X 

1 

uierii 

1 

X 

1 

JL 

ueaconess 

1 

X 

l 

J- 

Dressmaker 

"I 

X 

1 

J- 

Jiiiocuu  ion 

1 

X 

-L 

Hairdresser 

1 

i 

X 

Housework 

± 

X 

Librarian 

o 

c 

"1 

1 

X 

/ 

*± 

Llilliner 

ti 

I 

p 

q 

I.Ius  i  c 

p 

p 

A. 

"nothing 

X 

"1 
X 

P 

rJ  urse 

D 

"1 

X 

n 

X 

P 

Oil ice  vnork 

1 
X 

X 

p 

Seamstress 

1 

X 

p 

C*<-\-f-4-T  Am^vif  TTTrtT^lT- 

oeuxiiemeniy  vi/orK 

1 

X 

X 

it  q  -f-    TT      -f-    IJriTvi  o  " 

oxay  au  nome 

"1 

X 

"1 

X 

X 

55 

*> 

ou  enograpner 

lb 

c 

c 

( 

D 

i diiur 

X 

X 

i  eacner 

ob 

1  c 

lo 

xx 

«S  D 

Ar  u 

X 

T 

X 

p 

Domestic  aiu 

o 

(J 

p 

A 

iijigxisn 

1 

1 

-i 
X 

n 
O 

uerman 

1 

X 

History 

2 

2 

Xindergarden 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

1 

1 

I.Ius  ic 

10 

4 

5 

3 

22 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

^iano  Ilusic 

1 

1 

2 

Primary 

1 

1 

2 

Violinist 

2 

2 

Vocational  Work 

1 

1 

"Work  at  Home 

2 

2 

Write  Stories 

1 

1 

Totals 

r§? 

65 

355 
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The  girls  of  the  high  school  who  expressed  a  choice,  224  in 
number,  are  distributed  among  thirty- five  definite  occupations.  The 
number  who  did  not  choose  is  about  one  third  of  the  total.    This  is 
the  same  that  was  found  among  the  boys.    However,  this  number  is  dis 
tributed  a  little  more  unevenly  by  classes  among  the  girls  than  is 
true  among  the  boys,  comprising  17$  of  the  freshmen,  51$  of  the  soph 
omores,  47$  of  the  juniors,  and  28$  of  the  seniors.    Lumped  together 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  a  condition  exists  among  the  girls  in  re- 
gard to  the  choice  of  an  occupation  which  is  quite  similar  to  that 
among  the  boys,  that  there  is  a  non-choosing  type  of  girl  as  well  as 
boy.    When  the  figures  are  broken  up  by  classes,  one  is  led  to  doubt 
whether  such  is  the  case.    This  is  a  problem  which  the  present  activ 
ities  along  the  lines  of  vocational  guidance  may  solve  sometime  in 
the  future. 

The  teaching  profession  was  chosen  \>y  the  largest  single 
group  of  those  expressing  a  choice.    The  only  other  occupation  which 
was  chosen  by  any  considerable  number  was  stenography.     These  two 
occupations  are  standard  and  employ  a  large  number  of  people  every- 
|  where  in  cities.    Van  Denburg  found  them  chosen  by  64$  and  17$  re- 
spectively.    This  study  shows  58$  choosing  the  different  branches  of 
teaching  and  13$  choosing  stenography.    The  other  occupations  are 
too  scattering  to  warrant  special  mention. 

When  we  take  those  occupations  which  were  chosen  by  more 
than  two  per  cent  of  those  making  a  choice,  numbering  224  in  all,  we 
find  seven  different  occupations  including  83$  of  the  girls  who  ex- 
pressed  a  choice.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  table; 


Table  Uo.  14, 


Occupations  Chosen  "by  More  Than  two  per  cent 


of  the  224 


Girls  Who  Expressed  a  Choice 


Pupils 


Approximate  ^er  Cent 


Bookkeeper 

Milliner 

Ilurse 

Stenographer 
Teacher 


Music 


7 

9 
10 
30 
89 

22 


5.1 
4.0 
4.4 
13.3 
39.5 
9.8 


tr 


Special  subjects 
or  departments 


.20 
37 
224 


8.9 
17.0 

100.0 


Scattering 


Totals 


Summary . 

One  third  of  the  boys  and  one  third  of  the  girls  did  not 
express  a  definite  choice  of  occupation.    This  may  indicate  that  a 
certain  type  of  individual  who  is  not  the  choosing  kind,   is  a  fairly 
constant  per  cent  of  this  high  school. 

The  boys  chose  45  different  occupation  and  the  girls  chose 
35  different  occupations. 

The  occupations  chosen  by  the  boys  can  be  classified  mainly 
under  skilled  trades  and  professions.    Business  and  farming  were 
chosen  by  a  small  nortion.     The  teaching  profession,  the  artisan 
trades,  and  the  mass  of  labor  in  general  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
represented . 

The  occupations  chosen  by  the  girls  were  mainly  those  of 
the  professions,  58/6  of  those  making  a  choice,  choosing  some  branch 
of  the  teaching  profession.    Skilled  trades  and  business  comprise 
the  most  of  the  other  choices. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  indication  that  the  choice  cr 
the  entire  lack  of  choice  is  correlated  with  elimination. 
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Chapter  IV 

^upil's  Attitudes  Towards  an  Education. 

The  data  presented  in  this  part  of  the  study  are  rather 
speculative  in  character.    They  do  not  represent  facts,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  data  given  elsewhere,  but  are  opinions  in  the 
main.    The  chief  value  which  they  may  have  is  that  they  may  reflect 
facts  which  have  a  hearing  on  the  study.    The  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  a  high  school  education  necessary  for  your  life  work?", 
furnished  the  data  for  the  following  table. 

Table  No.  15 


Answers  to  the  Question,  "Is  a  High  School  Education 
Necessary  for  Your  Life  Work?" 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Blank 

Freshman  Boys 

72 

15 

5 

26 

Freshman  Girls 

75 

33 

1 

13 

Sophomore  Boys 

42 

4 

1 

7 

Sophomore  Girls 

48 

5 

0 

13 

Junior  Boys 

41 

7 

0 

7 

Junior  Girls 

43 

4 

0 

18 

Senior  Boys 

29 

3 

0 

4 

Senior  Girls 

63 

9 

0 

10 

Here  it 

is  evident  that  a 

large  maj 

ority  of  the  pupils 

felt  that  a  high  school  education  was  a  necessary  equipment  for  life, 
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However,  the  replies  received,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
what  the  pupils  intended  to  do  for  a  living,  showed  that  some  of 
them  had  little  knowledge  of  real  life  conditions. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  "Do  yon  intend  to  finish  high 
school?"  are  tabulated  in  the  next  table. 

Table  Wo.  16 

Answers  to  the  Question,  "Do  You  Intend  to  Finish  High  School?" 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Blank 

Freshman  Boys 

96 

15 

6 

1 

Freshman  Girls 

100 

18 

3 

1 

Sophomore  Boys 

53 

1 

0 

0 

Sophomore  Girls 

59 

3 

2 

2 

Junior  Boys 

53 

1 

1 

0 

Junior  Girls 

59 

3 

2 

1 

Senior  Boys 

34 

0 

1 

1 

Senior  Girls 

88 

0 

0 

0 

From  these  replies  it  seems  as  if  nearly  all  the  pupils 
were  in  an  attitude  of  mind  which  would  be  very  favorable  toward 
completing  the  high  school  course.    It  will  be  interesting  to  check 
up  in  the  future  and  find  out  how  many  realized  their  intentions. 
Those  who  do  not  intend  to  finish  are  not  a  select  over-age  group  as 
might  be  expected.    The  median  of  the  ages  of  the  33  freshmen  who 
did  not  intend  to  finish  is  15.5  years  which  is  but  slightly  above 
the  median  for  the  whole  class. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  "Will  you  attend  another  scho^. 
if  you  do  not  finish  high  school?"  are  given  below. 


Table  No.  17 
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Answers  to  the  Question, 

"Will  You 

Attend 

Some  Other 

School 

if  You  Do  Not  Finish  High 

School?" 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Blank 

Freshman  Boys 

58 

18 

7 

35 

Freshman  Girls 

49 

19 

6 

48 

Sophomore  Boys 

29 

7 

1 

17 

OUpiIUlHUX  C     ull  JLO 

2 

1 

34 

Junior  Boys 

29 

10 

5 

11 

Junior  Girls 

81 

4 

4 

36 

Senior  Boys 

13 

4 

1 

18 

Senior  Girls 

19 

1 

0 

62 

A  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  affirmative  replies 
is  apparent  from  the  freshmen  to  the  seniors.    The  number  left  blank 
on  the  other  hand,  increases  with  the  older  classes.    From  these  fig 
ures  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Decatur  high  school  is  looked  up- 
on as  the  "finishing"  school  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils.   Only  41  per  cent  of  the  pupils  expect  to  attend  some  other 
school  if  they  do  not  finish  high  school.     It  is  quite  probable  that 
all  would  not  realize  their  ambitions  if  it  came  to  a  test  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Decatur  High  School  plays  a  very  important 
part  as  a  "finishing"  school. 

Summary 

'* 

Two  thirds  of  the  high  school  pupils  consider  a  high  schoo 
education  a  necessary  equipment  for  their  life  work. 


29 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  intend  to  finish  the  high 
school  course. 

The  Decatur  High  School  is  looked  upon  as  a  "finishing" 
school  by  a  majority  of  the  high  school  pupils. 
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Chapter  V 

Mental  Ability  as  Related  to  Mobility,  Progress,  and  Age. 

The  marks  received  by  the  pupils  for  the  work  completed 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  present  school  year,  that  is,  be- 
tween September,  1912  and  February,  1915,  are  used  in  making  the 
comparisons  found  in  this  section.    The  system  of  marking  used  in 
the  Decatur  High  School  is  one  in  which  letters  are  used.    E,  or 
excellent,  represents  a  quality  of  work  which  would  be  marked  from 
90  to  100  on  a  percentage  basis,  G,  or  good,  work  from  80  to  90,  M 
or  medium,  work  from  70  to  80,  and  Pf  or  failure,  work  below  70. 
The  marks  of  individual  studies  were  combined  for  each  pupil  by  averf 
aging  into  one  mark  which  represented  the  work  of  the  semester  as  a 
unit.    This  is  the  mark  which  is  used  in  all  the  comparisons  in  this 
chapter.    The  marks  were  available  for  nearly  all  the  pupils  for  las; 
semester,  eleven  only  being  missing  from  the  total.    These  were  used 
because  of  their  availability  and  because  they  represented  fairly 
approximate  intellectual  measures  of  the  pupils.    It  was  thot  at 
first,  that  there  might  be  some  wide  variation  between  a  pupil's 
first  semester's  mark  and  the  marks  received  in  later  semesters  but 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  fair  degree  of  constancy.    To  ascer- 
tain this  the  marks  of  359  of  the  pupils  who  were  present  more  than 
one  semester  were  compared  giving  the  results  shown  in  the  following 
table. 
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Table  Ho.  18 

Comparison  of  the  First  Semester's  Marks  and  the  Marks 
of  the  Last  Semester. 

Pupils  Per  oent  of  Total 

The  Same  Quart ile                                       212  62.5 

One  Quartile  Higher                                     64  18,8 

Two  Quart ile s  Higher                                  11  3.2 

One  Quart ile  Lower                                     49  14.6 

Two  Quart ile s  Lower  3  0.9 

Total  339"  10T57o" 

A  quart ile' s  variation  in  the  above  table  means  a  varia- 
tion between  E  and  G  or  G  and  M,  etc.;  two  quartiles1  variation  mean£ 
a  variation  between  E  and  M  or  G  and  P.  A  large  number  of  varia- 
tions of  one  quartile  are  those  of  pupils  whose  individual  study 
marks  were  on  the  line  between  two  quartiles  where  the  variation  o£ 
but  a  single  mark  was  enough  to  throw  it  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
really  significant  variation,  those  of  two  quartiles,  are  very  few 
in  number.  The  slightly  greater  number  of  variations  upward  than 
downward  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  elimination  has  been  very 
active  among  those  who  have  varied  downward.  One  is  hardly  warrant- 
ed in  saying  that  pupils  have  a  tendency  to  vary  in  either  direction 
more  frequently  than  would  result  from  pure  chance.  C.  T.  Gray  * 
who  made  a  special  study  of  such  variations  found  that  the  average 
variation  was  less  than  half  of  one  quartile  in  any  subject  as  the 
marks  are  here  given.  This  would  give  but  a  very  small  variation 
when  a  whole  semester's  work  is  considered. 

*  C.  T.  Gray,  Variations  in  the  Grades  of  High  School  Pupils. 
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In  the  discussion  of  mobility,  as  related  to  progress,  in 
Chapter  II  it  was  noticed  that  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  transfer 
pupils  had  failed  than  of  the  initial  starters.     One  of  the  explana- 
tions offered  was  that  the  transfer  group  was  composed  of  a  more  se- 
lect class  of  students  who  did  better  work.    To  discover  whether 
there  was  such  a  difference  several  comparisons  of  the  last  semes- 
ter's marks  of  initial  starters  and  transfer  pupils  are  made.  The 
marks  received  by  the  tv/0  groups,  sexes  combined,  are  compared  in 
the  following  table. 

Table  No.  19 

Comparison  of  the  Last  Semester's  Marks  of  Initial  Starters 
(Group  I)  and  Transfer  Pupils  (Group  II) 

Freshmen  Sophomores         Juniors  Seniors 


I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 

E  (90-100) 

12 

31 

12 

11 

8 

21 

11 

26 

G  (80-90) 

67 

67 

33 

28 

26 

44 

33 

39 

M  (70-80) 

22 

21 

15 

12 

12 

6 

2 

6 

F  (  —70) 

6 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Medians 

83.8 

85.2 

83.9 

84.3 

84.0 

86.6 

86.4 

87. 

This  table  shows  that,  without  exception,  the  groups  con- 
taining the  transfer  pupils  have  higher  average  marks  than  the 
groups  containing  the  initial  starters.    This  corresponds  to  the 
common  opinion  that  only  the  better  pupils  who  leave  school  reenter 
when  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  high  school.    Then,  the  high 
school  is  the  place  where  the  most  of  the  tuition  pupils  are  receive* 
and  they  are  usually  considered  the  pick  of  the  communities  from 
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which  they  come. 

The  transfer  group  is  composed  of  pupils  who  have  entered 
the  Pecatur  system  in  all  grades.    As  a  class  they  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter students  than  the  initial  starters.    The  question  then  arises. 
Is  this  due  to  those  who  have  transferred  into  high  school  or  are 
those  who  have  transferred  into  the  grades  a  superior  class,  too? 
In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question  the  transfer  pupils  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  A,  those  who  transferred  to  the  grades  and  B, 
those  who  transferred  to  high  school.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  No.  20 

Comparison  of  the  Last  Semester's  Marks  of  Those  Who 
Transferred  into  the  Grades  of  the  Pecatur  Schools  (A)  and 
of  Those  Who  Transferred  into  the  Decatur  High  School  (B). 

Freshmen         Sophomores         Juniors  Seniors 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

E  (90-100) 

27 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

13 

13 

G  (80-90) 

58 

9 

16 

12 

19 

25 

22 

17 

M  (70-80) 

18 

3 

8 

4 

4 

2 

5 

1 

F  (-  -70) 

7 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Medians 

85.2 

85.5 

83.8 

85.0 

85.3 

87.6 

86.8 

88.2 

When  these  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  the  preced- 
ing table  for  Group  I,  it  is  seen  that,  with  one  exception,  the 
transfer  pupils,  both  grade  and  high  school,  received  better  average 
marks.    Those  who  transferred  into  high  school  have  the  best  grades, 
those  who  changed  schools  in  the  grades  come  next,  leaving  the  ini- 
tial starters  at  the  bottom.    This  adds  further  evidence  to  the 
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belief  that  as  the  pupils  advance  in  their  courses  those  who  change 
schools  are  better  students  as  a  class.    This  selection  begins  to 
manifest  itself  before  the  pupils  reach  high  school  in  Decatur,  prob- 
ably in  the  later  intermediate  or  the  grammar  grades. 

The  number  of  pupils  paying  tuition  is  small.     If  the  com- 
mon belief  is  well  founded  they  ought  to  be  the  pick  of  the  high 
school  or  at  least  markedly  superior  as  a  class.    The  following  table 
shows  their  distribution. 

Table  No.  El 
Last  Semester's  Marks  of  Tuition  Pupils. 


Freshmen  Sophomores         Juniors  Seniors 

E  (90-100)             2                                                7  5 

G  (80-90)               7                                               15  1 

M  (70-80)               2                                                 0  0 

F  (-  -70)               0                                                   0  0 

Medians               85.0                                            87.3  94.0 


The  average  tuition  paying  freshman  is  a  little  below  the 
average  transfer  pupil.    The  average  junior  is  a  little  above  while 
the  average  senior  is  markedly  superior.    The  numbers  in  the  distrib- 
ution are  too  small  to  warrant  any  sweeping  generalizations  tho  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  tuition  pupils  are  at  least  equal 
to  the  transfer  group  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  first  facts  revealed  when  investigators  turned 
their  attention^to  the  public  school,  was  that  girls  predominated  in 
the  high  school,  the  scarcity  of  boys  being  most  marked  in  the  later 
years.    From  this  fact  it  was  concluded  that  the  high  school  is  bet- 
— ±ex  fitted  for  girls  than  for  boys.    If  suchis  the  case,  girls 
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should  heve  better  marks  as  a  class  than  boys.    With  this  thot  in 
mind  the  following  detailed  distribution  of  the  high  school  pupils 
was  made.     It  shows,  by  classes  and  sexes,  those  who  are  initial 
starters  and  those  who  have  transferred,  those  who  have  failed  and 
those  who  have  not  failed. 

Table  No.  22 

Last  Semester's  Mark  of  Initial  Starters  f Group  I)  and 
Transfer  Pupils  (Group  II)  by  Sexes.    These  are  Divided 
into  Those  Who  Have  Failed  (Section  A)  and  Those  Who  Have 
Not  Failed  (Section  B). 

Freshmen 

Girls 

Group  II  Group  I 


Boys 


Group  I 
Sec. A  Sec.B 


Group  II 


E  (90-100) 
§  (80-90) 
K  (70-80) 
f  (-  -70) 
Medians 


1  1 

17  14 

11  5 

4  2 

80.9  82.9 


ec  .A 

Sec.B 

Sec. A 

Sec.B 

Sec  .A 

Sec.B 

1 

12 

3 

7 

8 

10 

7 

26 

14 

22 

11 

23 

5 

6 

6 

0 

3 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

81.4 

85.6 

83.9 

86.6 

85.9 

85.7 

Table  No.   22  flnntlnnod 
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oopnoino  res 

Group 

xjoys 

I 

o  ec  .-t> 

Group  II 

Q  o /»     A        Qe>i>»  *D 

o6C  .A     oec  •  £> 

Group 
o ec  •  a 

Girls 

I 

Group 

Spfi  A 

C  Li  *  XI 

II 

U  O  U  • 

E   f 90-100)  0 

9 

1  o 

X 

ft 

P 

g 

a  f80-90)  to 

7 

A  TO 
ft  J.U 

e 

V 

T  0 

ft 

7 

M  (70-80)  6 

0 

2  4 

7 

2 

2 

4 

TP   ( _  -70)  3 

0 

0  1 

1 

o 

2 

1 

Median  80.5 

A  7  1 

Q'Z    a           OA  n 

oo  •  o       oft .  u 
t/uniors 

7fl  A 

88.0 

83.8 

85.0 
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I 
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Group  II 
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Group 
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I 
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II 
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O 

a 
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0 

p 

X 
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XX 
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7 
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Q 

A 

ft 

q 
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xo 
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4 
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4 

& 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

n 

Median  82.0 
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Seniors 

QA  A 
Oft  .4 

86.3 

83.9 

88.1 

Group 
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Boys 

I 

Son  T5 

wee  .Jj 

Group  II 
oec  .a    o  ec  *S5 

Group 
oec  .a 

Girls 

I 
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II 
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p 
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fl 

ft 
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u 

PT 

el 
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tz 

s 

2  10 

10 

i.0 

o 
o 

M  (70-80)  1 

0 

1  3 

0 

n 
u 

p 

0 

0  0 

0 

n 

0 

Median  85.0 

88.3 

85.0  85.5 

87.0 

86.5 

85.0 

90.0 
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From  this  table  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  boys  are 
not  as  good  students  as  the  girls.     It  was  noticed  that  among  the 
transfer  pupils  there  were  more  failures  among  the  girls  than  among 
the  boys.     This  being  the  case  it  may  be  said  that  failures  are  more 
apt  to  eliminate  boys  than  girls  if  they  change  schools.    From  the  a- 
bove  table  it  is  also  quite  plain  that  the  average  pupil  who  has 
failed  is  slightly  inferior  to  the  average  pupil  who  has  not  failed. 
As  a  group,  however,  those  who  have  failed  are  not  much  inferior  to 
those  who  have  not  failed.    Many  inferior  students  are  to  be  found  a- 
mong  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  obliged  to 
repeat  work  some  place  along  the  line.    Such  failures  are  not  due  to 
lack  of  mental  ability  but  must  have  their  origin  in  some  other  cause 

Looking  at  the  list  from  another  angle  it  is  seen  that  a 
very  small  per  cent,  four,  received  a  semester's  mark  below  passing. 
These  are  nearly  all  freshmen  and  sophomores.    About  20  per  cent  re- 
ceived a  semester's  mark  between  80  and  70.    These  may  also  contrib- 
ute somewhat  to  the  number  eliminated  on  account  of  lack  of  mental  a- 
bility  tho  they  can  do  a  grade  of  work  which  is  above  passing.  Com- 
ing to  the  seniors  it  is  found  that  95  per  cent  have  received  an  aver| 
age  semester's  mark  of  G  or  E.    This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  great- 
er portion  of  those  who  received  worse  marks  than  G  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  that  we  might  expect  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  those  in 
high  school  to  be  eliminated  in  a  like  manner  if  the  same  factors  op- 
erate . 

It 

The  data  of  the  preceding  table  are  combined  as  follows: 
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Table  No.  23 

Last  Semester's  Marks  of  High  School  Pupils  Classes 
Combined  of  Initial  Starters  f Group  I)  and  Transfer  Pupils 
(Group  II)     These  are  Divided  into  Those  Who  Have  Failed 
(Section  A)  and  Those  Who  Have  Not  Failed  (Section  B) 
Boys  Girls 


Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Sec.  A 

Sec.B 

Sec  .A 

Sec  .B 

Sec. A 

Sec  .B 

Sec.A 

Sec.B 

E  (90-100) 

3 

8 

3 

28 

11 

21 

11 

47 

G  (80-90) 

41 

31 

16 

60 

37 

49 

36 

67 

M  (70-80) 

22 

9 

8 

16 

17 

2 

8 

13 

F  (-  -70) 

7 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Median 

81.8 

84.5 

33.1 

85.9 

84.1 

86.8 

84.7 

87.5 

The  mental  differences  between  sexes,  between  initial 
starters  and  transfer  pupils,  and  between  failures  and  non- failures 
are  clearly  presented  here.    Most  of  the  irregularities  of  the  pre- 
vious table,  which  were  due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  in  some  of 
the  distributions,  have  disappeared  showing  group  tendencies  very 
clearly. 

The  following  table  compares  the  last  semester's  marks  of 
those  who  are  below  the  median  age  for  each  class  with  the  last  sem- 
ester's marks  of  those  who  are  above  the  median  age  for  each  class. 
This  talle,  then,  includes  under  A  those  freshmen,  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  13  and  14  years  of  age  and  under  B  those  who  are  16  or  more 
years  of  age.    Tne  sophomore  boys  and  girls  under  A  are  those  who  are 
13  and  14  years  of  age  and  under  B  those  who  are  17  or  more  years  of 
age.    The  junior  boys  under  A  are  those  who  are  less  than  16  years  of 


age  and  under  B  those  who  are  17  or  more  years  of  age.     The  junior 
girls  under  A  are  those  who  are  less  than  16  years  of  age  and  under 
B  those  who  are  18  or  more  years  of  age.    The  senior  boys  and  girls 
under  A  are  those  who  are  less  than  16  years  of  age  and  under  B  those 
who  are  18  or  over. 

Table  No.  24 

Last  Semester's  Marks  of  Those  Below  the  Median  Age  for 
Each  Class  (A)  Compared  With  the  Last  Semester's  Marks  of 


Those 

Above 

the  Median  Age  for 

Each 

Class 

(B) 

Freshman 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Boys 

Boys 

Boys 

Boys 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  B 

E  ( 90-100) 

10 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1  1 

G  (80-90) 

28 

17 

4 

10 

8 

12 

0  4 

M  (70-80) 

5 

13 

3 

6 

4 

5 

0  0 

1  (-  -70) 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  0 

L.edian 

85.2  80.9 

85. 

82. 

85. 

83.3 

95.  86.3 

Girls 

Girls 

Girls 

Girls 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  B 

E  (90-100) 

12 

7 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2  6 

G  (80-90) 

30 

11 

4 

7 

8 

8 

6  6 

M  (70-80) 

3 

7 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0  0 

F  (-  -70) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  0 

Median 

86.5 

84.1 

91.0 

84.3 

85.6 

85. 

86.7  90.0 

The  medians  of  the  above  table  show  that  the  average  stud- 
ent below  the  median  age  is  somewhat  superior  mentally  to  the  average 
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one  above  the  median  age.  With  the  girls  this  fact  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  evident  as  with  the  boys  since  there  is  one  case  there  the  re- 
verse is  true. 

Combining  the  facts  of  the  above  table  the  results  are  as 

follows : 

Table  Ho.  25 

Last  Semester's  Marks  of  those  Below  the  Median  Age  of 
Each  Class  (A)  Comparsd  with  the  Last  Semester's  Marks  of 
those  Above  the  Median  Age  for  Each  Class  (B),  by  Sexes, 
Classes  Combined. 


Boys 

Girls 

A 

B 

A 

B 

E  (90-100) 

18 

3 

21 

17 

G  (80-90) 

40 

43 

48 

32 

M  (70-80) 

12 

24 

4 

11 

F  (-  -70) 

4 

2 

0 

3 

Median 

85.3 

82.3 

86.8 

85.5 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  below  the 
median  age  is  a  better  student  than  the  average  boy  or  girl  above  the 
median  age.    There  is  less  difference  between  the  girls  than  between 
the  boys. 

It  was  noticed  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  constant  per  cent 
of  both  boys  and  girls  who  did  not  choose  an  occupation.     It  was  thot 
that  this  might  be  due  to  some  special  factor  instead  of  mere  chance, 
there  might  be  differences  in  the  mental  ability  of  this  group  as 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  pupils.    As  a  means  of  answering 
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the  question  the  last  semester's  marks  of  these  pupils  were  tabulated 
with  the  following  results. 

Table  No.  26 

Last  Semester's  Marks  of  Those  Who  Did  Hot  Choose  an  Occu- 
pation, by  Sexes. 

Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

E  ( 90-100) 

5 

4 

5 

9 

5 

13 

2 

10 

G  (80-90) 

21 

13 

7 

15 

8 

14 

7 

10 

M  (70-80) 

13 

5 

3 

7 

1 

4 

2 

2 

F  (  —70) 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Median 

82.4 

84.6 

84.3 

84>7 

86.9 

88.2 

85.0 

89. 

This 

table  does 

not 

furnish  any 

evidence 

which  - 

would 

tend 

to  prove  that  these  people  possess  different  mental  abilities  from 
the  remainder.    The  distributions  vary  sufficiently  to  make  it  seem 
likely  that  the  above  represents  a  mere  chance  sampling  of  the  whole 
high  school 


Summary 

Pupils'  semester  marks  do  not  vary  greatly  from  one  semes- 
ter to  the  next.    Out  of  339  cases,  62.5  per  cent  remained  in  the 
same  quartile,  33.4  per  cent  changed  one  quartile,  and  4.1  per  cent 
two  quart iles. 

Transfer  pupils  are  a  select  group  of  students.  The  aver- 
age transfer  pupil  received  a  semester's  mark  of  86.0  while  the  aver- 
age initial  starter  received  a  semester's  mark  of  84.4. 

Those  who  transferred  during  the  high  school  course 
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received  an  average  mark  of  86.3  while  those  who  transferred  during 
the  elementary  school  course  received  an  average  mark  of  85.3.  Both 
groups  are  superior  to  the  initial  starters  and  the  older  pupils  are 
most  so. 

The  average  tuition  pupil  received  a  mark  of  87.2 
Girls,  as  a  class  received  better  average  mark3  in  the 

Decatur  High  School  than  boys;  the  former  receiving  86.1t  the  latter, 

84.1. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  mostly  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, received  a  semester's  mark  below  passing.    Twenty  per  cent 
received  a  semester's  mark  of  M,  or  medium.    The  most  of  such  pupils 
have  disappeared  from  the  senior  class  for  95  per  cent  of  the  seniors 
have  marks  of  G  or  E. 

The  average  boy  below  the  median  age  received  a  semester's 
mark  of  85.3.    The  average  boy  above  the  median  age  received  a  semes- 
ter's mark  of  82.3.    Girls,  however,  show  less  difference;  the  aver- 
age girl  below  the  median  age  received  a  mark  of  86.8  while  the  aver- 
age girl  above  received  a  mark  of  85.5. 

Those  who  did  not  choose  an  occupation  are  a  chance  selec- 
tion from  the  high  school  in  mental  ability. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Occupations  and  Education  of  Cider  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  which  secured  the  ace,  educa- 
tion, and  occupation  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  furnished  the  da- 
ta for  this  section.    The  writer  does  not  claim  that  any  special  ad- 
vantafes  are  derived  from  the  arbitrary  classification  of  occupation 
used  here.    When  the  time  came  for  choosing  a  classification  it  waa 
thot  best  to  use  that  employed  by  Van  Denburg  so  that  the  data  might 
be  comparable.     The  grouping  of  occupations  is  the  same  but  the  ta- 
bles show,  in  addition,  those  who  have  finished  high  school  and  those 
who  have  not  done  so.     In  some  cases  a  small  error  has  entered  into 
the  results  due  to  carelessmess  or  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
pupils  answering  the  questions.    These  errors,  however,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  exert  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  conclusions  drawn; 
that  is,  they  tend  to  become  negligible  when  anything  but  specific 
occupations  are  considered.     The  following  tables  show  the  occupa- 
tions of  581  older  brothers  and  593  older  sisters.     Of  these  older 
brothers,  47.5$  have  finished  high  school,  while  56. 5; 5  of  the  older 
sisters  have  received  a  like  training. 
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Table  Nt,  27. 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  in  Clerical  Positions, 
fA)  Who  Have  Finished  High  School  and  fB)  7/ho  Have  Hot  Finished 
High  School. 

A.  B. 
Bookkeeper  3  5 

Clerk  4  10 

Chief  1 

Clothing  1 
Exp ens  e  1 

Shipping  1 

Wabash  H.  R.  1 
Delivery  Boy  1 
Delivery  Wagon  1 
Office  6  1 

Co.  Treasurer's  1 

Railroad  5  2 

Real  Estate  &  Ins.  1 
Stenographer  &  Typewriter      4  4 
Telegraph  Operator  1 
Telephone  Co.  2 
Tinekeener  1 

Total  27  26 

Table  go.  28. 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  Continuing  Education,    fA)  Who 

Have  Finished  High  School  and  fB)  V/ho  Have  Not  Finished  High  Schoo 

A.  B. 

Attending  School  7 

Business  College  2 

College  fnot  named)  15  1 

Illinois  1 

Lake  Forest  1 

Wesleyan  1 

High  School  5  15 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  1 
University 

Chicago  1 

Illinois  8 

Janes  Millikin  12  2 

Nebraska.     9  1 

Northwestern  1 

4T  28 


Table  Ho.  29 • 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  in  Factor-  Work, (A)  who  Have 

Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

A.  B . 

Automobiles  1  1 

Bridges  5 

Car  Shops  1 

Coffins  2 

Textures  3  5 

Liana  per  of  Iron  works  1  1 

T0t.1l  10     '  10 


Table  Ho.  30. 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  in  Miscellaneous  Work  (A)  V/lio 

Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Not  Finished  High  School,. 

A.  B. 

Agent  1 
3ank  •  2 
Bill  collector  1  1 

Board  of  Trade  1 
Cafe  1 
Detective  2 
Farming  24  23 

Gardening  3 
Hotel  1 
Keeping  house  1 
Mvery  stable  1 
...iner  1  1 

Real  estate  2 
Running  an  elevator  2 
Solicitor  1 
Traveling  1 
Total  55  35 
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Table 

110.  C±» 

Occupations  of  Cider  Brothers 

in 

Professions,    (A)  Who  Have 

Finished  High  School  and  f: 

3 )  Who  Have 

Hot  Finished  High  School. 

Actor 

.ti. . 

1 

Chemist 

1 

Civil  Engineer 

4 

Dent  ist 

1 

Doctor 

1 

Ed  i  t  o  r 

1 

Fireman 

1 

[lawyer 

1 

1 

Mail  Carrier 

1 

Masonry  Inspector 

i 

3  linist  er 

1 

Musician 

1 
X 

li  c  v.  o   1  dp    17    U  O  P.--, 

5 

Physical  Director,  Y.M.C.A. 

1 

XV  C?  U  V-J  X  w  C  X 

1 

Surveyor 

1 

Teach^T 

5 

1 

U.S.  Array 

1 

Wireless  Operator,  U.S.A. 

Total 

21 

IT 

Table 

Ho.  52. 

Occupations  of  Older 

Brothers 

as 

Salesmen,   (A)  Who  Have  Fin- 

ished  High  School  and  (B) 

Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

A. 

B. 

Automobile 

2 

1 

Baker 

1 

Butcher 

5 

Confectioner 

1 

Dry  Goods 

1 

Grocer 

1 

3 

Horse  Dealer 

1 

Insurance  oolicitor 

1 

1 

Manager,  Clothing  Store 

1 

Metal  Weatherstrif 

1 

-.otorcycle 

1 

-'rational  Biscuit  Co. 

1 

Salesmen 

2 

4 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

1 

Window  Trimmer 

1 

Tea  &  Coffee 

1 

L-_   Total 



 —  — — M  — —  ' 
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Table  Ho .  33. 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  in  Unclassified  Positions,    (A)  Who 

Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Not  Finished  High  School 

A.  3. 

"Business"  1  6 

^Working"  4  7 

Blank  4  4 

At  home  1 

Doing-  Nothing  1  2 

ferried  3  1 

Total  13  2T 


Table  ITo.  34. 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  in  Trades,  (A)  Who  Have  Finished 
High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  Hirh  School. 


14 

B. 

Barber 

3 

2 

Blacksmith 

1 

Boilermaker 

1 

Brick-layer 

1 

Cabinet  Maker 

2 

Car  Maker 

1 

Carpent er 

3 

Cigar  Maker 

1 

Draughtsman 

5 

2 

Dyer 

1 

Electrician 

4 

4 

Harness  Maker 

1 

Horseshoer 

1 

2 

Lather 

1 

Machinist 

o 

(3 

3 

If  ill  Worker 

1 

Painter 

2 

Plasterer 

1 

Plumber 

2 

1 

Steam  fitter 

2 

Tinner 

1 

Total 

13 

o5 

Table  Ho.  35, 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  in  Transportation,   (A)  Who  Have 


Finished  High  School  and 

(B)  Who  Have  Hot 

Finished 

A. 

B. 

Bxakeman 

1 

1 

Conductor 

1 

Drayman 

1 

5 

Engineer 

2 

Express  Messenger 

2 

Fireman 

1 

Freight  House 

1 

Passenger  Agent • 

1 

Porter',  R.R. 

1 

Railroad 

1 

Railroad  vork 

. 

Railroader 

1 

Receiving  Clerk 

1 

Station 

1 

Street  Car  Co. 

1 

Total 

r~ 

o 

17 

Table  Ho.  36. 

Occupations  of  Cider  Sisters  in  Clerical  Positions,    (A)  Who  Hav 

Finished  High  School  and  fB)  who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

■ 


Bookkeeper  7  4 

Cashier  1 

Clerk  2  5 

Office  3  2 

Stenographer  0  5 

Telegraph  operator  1 

Telephone  1 

telephone  operator  1  _ 

Total  "S5  13 
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Table  ITo.  57. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  Continuing;  Education  (A)  Who  Have 
Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

B  . 
11 

1 


17 

2 
1 
2 
1 

m 


Attending  School 

2 

Business  College 

rr 

o 

College  (Hot  named) 

15 

Wellesley 

2 

Wells 

1 

High  School 

1 

111.  State  Normal  Univ. 

2 

James  Millikin  Univ. 

20 

ITurse  training  school 

2 

Sewing  school 

1 

Studying  art 

Studying  music 

1 

Total 

4-3 

Table  Ho.  58. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  in  Factory  Work  (A)  Who  Have  Fin- 
ished High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

A.  B. 


Coffins  1 

Fixtures  4 

Garments  1 

Working  in,  2 

Wrappers  1 

Total  ~~9 
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Table  I'.o .  39. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  in  Miscellaneous  Positions  (A)  Who 

Have  Finished  High  School  and  f B )  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School 

A.  B. 

3ill  Collector  1 

Farming  2 

Keeping  house                                    6  4 

"Living  on  a  farm"  1 

Mai  a  1 

Kursinp:                                               1  1 


TP 


raveling  1 


Waitress  2 

Washing  -  1   

Total  11  10 


Tahle  Ho.  40. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  in  Professions  (A)  Who  Have  Fin- 
ished High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 


A. 

B. 

China  Painting 

2 

Garment  Inspector 

1 

Missionary 

1 

Hewspaner  work 

1 

2 

Singer 

1 

Teacher 

34 

2 

1 

Domestic  Art 

1 

Mission  school 

1 

I.Iusic 

1 

Total 

43 

~5 
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Table  Ho.  41. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  as  Salewomen  (A)  Who  Have  Finished 
High  School  and  (3)  Y/ho  Have  Not  Finished  High  School. 

A.  B. 

Store  2 

Book  1  1 

Five  and  Ten  Cent    1 

Total  ~T  4 


Tahle  Ho.  42. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  in  Trades  (A)  Who  Have  Finished 

High  School  and  (3)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

A.  B. 

Dressmaker                                         1  3 

Milliner                                         5  5 

Photographer                                   _2  1 

Total                                        6  12 


Tahle  Ho.  43. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  in  Unclassified  Positions  (A)  vTho 

Have  Finished  High  School  and  (3)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School 

A.  3. 

"Business"  1 

"Working"  4  4 

Blank  10  10 

"At  Home"  25  24 

"Doing  nothing"  6  5 

"Married"                  ,  45  38 

Total  "79  69 
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The  above  tables  show  that  the  older  brothers  are  engaged 
in  113  different  painful  occupations.    This  total  does  not  include 
those  who  are  now  continuing  their  education.    The  older  sisters,  ex- 
clusive of  those  continuing  their  education,  are  engaged  in  42  dif- 
ferent occupations.     The  long  list  of  occupations  in  which  the  older 
brothers  are  employed  contrasts  rather  strikingly  with  the  short  list 
of  45  occupations  chosen  by  the  boys  who  are  still  in  high  school. 
The  character  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  these  two  groups  of  peo- 
ple also  differs.    Those  chosen  by  the  high  school  boys  are  mainly 
highly  remunerative  and  demand  training  and  s&lll •     The  occupations 
of  the  older  brothers,,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  actual  life  and 
contain  lines  of  employment  which  are  unskilled  and  unremunerative  as 
well  as  those  v/hich  are  more  desirable.    Looking  at  the  list  of  occu- 
pations in  which  the  older  sisters  are  employed  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
but  little  longer  than  the  list  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  the 
girls  who  are  still  in  high  school  but  a  different  distribution  is 
plainly  evident.     The  most  striking  difference  to  be  noted  is  that 
teaching  gives  employment  to  but  10$  of  the  older  sisters  while  58$ 
of  the  high  school  girls  chose  it.     The  commercial  occupations  as- 
sume a  more  important  role  among  the  occupations  of  the  older  sisters 
than  they  held  among  the  choices  of  the  high  school  girls.  Unskilled 
occupations,  also,  are  the  lot  of  some  of  the  older  sisters. 

Looking  at  the  occupations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  divi- 
sion on  the  basis  of  the  educational  equipment  of  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  many  interesting  facts  appear.    The  clerical  positions 
held  by  the  brothers,  as  a  whole,  are  quite  evenly  divided  between 
those  who  have  finished  high  school  and  those  who  have  not  done  so. 
Examining  the  list  of  clerical  positions  in  detail,   it  is  seen  that 
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there  is  a  decided  premium  placed  on  a  high  school  education  or  at 
'4east  upon  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  those  who  have 
acquired  such  training.    Thus,  the  more  specialized  clerk  and  office 
jobs  are  filled  by  high  school  graduates  while  less  important  posi- 
tions of  this  nature  go  to  those  with  less  education.  Bookkeeping; 
and  stenographic  positions  are  evenly  divided  between  the  two  groups 
but  both  lines  of  employment  demand  a  special  training  which  must  be 
obtained  either  in  high  school  or  business  college  so  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  education  of  the  two  groups  is  nearly  equal  in  a- 
moimt . 

Looking  at  the  list  of  brothers  who  are  continuing  their 
education,   it  is  seen  that  those  who  have  continued  their  education 
when  out  of  high  school  are  mainly  those  who  have  graduated  from  it. 
Dropping  those  who  are  reported  in  high  school  or  "attending  school", 
42  high  school  graduates  are  continuing  their  education,  while  but  5 
of  those  who  have  not  graduated  are  doing  so. 

ITo  special  difference  as  to  amount  and  character  of  train- 
ing is  noticeable  among  the  brothers  engaged  in  factory  work  nor  a- 
mong  those  in  the  miscellaneous  group  but  the  professions  favor  the 
high  school  graduate.     The  group  under  salesmen  seems  to  point  the 
other  way,  tho  here  it  can  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  better  posi- 
tions go  to  the  high  school  graduate.     The  number  reported  as  engaged 
in  "business"  is  small  but  it  seems  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
man  in  business  does  not  feel  the  need  of  an  extensive  general  educa- 
tion. 

The  trades  in  general  are  the  lot  of  those  who  have  had  the 
smaller  amounts  of  education.  The  artisan  trades  are  the  oc creations 
of  those  who  have  not  finished  high  school.    Draughtsmen,  barbers 


and  electricians,   oho,  have  a  somewhat  better  education.  Transporta- 
tion is  a  line  of  industry  which  is  filled  mainly  by  those  who  have 
not  graduated. 

Taking  up  the  occupations  of  the  older  sisters,   it  is  no- 
ticed that  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  office  workers,  and  stenographers 
tend  to  be  high  school  graduates.    Clerks,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  have  less  education.    The  group  who  are  continuing  their  education 
show  the  same  characteristics  shown  by  the  brothers;  that  is,  then- 
ar e  mainly  those  who  have  graduated.     The  sisters  who  are  engaged  in 
factory  work  are  plainly  a  poorly  educated  group.    Eight  of  the  nine 
are  sisters  of  freshmen  in  high  school.     This  fact  raises  a  question 
which  this  study  does  not  answer;  is  work  in  a  factory  on  the  part  of 
an  older  sister  correlated  with  conditions  which  make  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  yet  in  school? 

Turning  to  the  professions  it  is  found  that  they  are  mainly 
the  occupations  of  those  older  sisters  who  have  finished  high  school. 
Saleswomen  and  tradeswomen  show  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction  to- 
wards a  lesser  amount  of  education. 

Table  Ho.  44. 

Occupations  of  Older  Brothers  (A)  Who  Have  Finished  High  School 
and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School. 

A  B  . 

Clerical  Positions  27  26 

Continuing  Education  42  23 

Factory  'work  10  10 

Iliscellaneous  55  35 

Professions  21  11 

Salesmen  10  19 

Trades  18  35 

Transportation  5  17 

"Business"  1  6 

•Working"  4  7 

Unclassified  0  3 

.      .  131  or  47«e#      20U  or  52.: 

Total  381  or  100% 


Table  ITo.  45. 

Occupations  of  Older  Sisters  (A)  \Iho  Have  Finished  High  School 
and  (B)  Who  Have  IJot  Finished  High  School. 


A 

A 

Clericj^l  Positions 

1  ft 

Continuing  Education 

48 

55 

Factory  Work 

9 

Miscellaneous 

11 

10 

Professions 

45 

5 

Saleswomen 

1 

4 

Trades 

6 

12 

"Business" 

1 

"Working" 

4 

4 

Unclassified 

34 

221  or  56.55a 

172 

Total  or  100^ 


The  above  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  by  grouns  among  the  occupations.     The  tables  also 
show  the  -ner  cents  of  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  re-  • 
ceived  a  high  school  education.     The  figures  indicate  that  the  pop- 
ular idea  that  more  girls  than  boys  finish  high  school  is  founded  on 
fact . 

The  comparative  numbers  and  per  cents  of  the  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  finished  high  school  and  who  did  not  finish  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  according  to  the  class  of  the  brother 
or  sister  who  is  in  high  school. 
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Table  Ho.  46. 

Class  Relationship  Comparison  Table  of  Older  Brothers  and  Sisters 
fA)Who  Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)Who  Have  Not  Finished  High 
School . 

A 

Older  Brothers  of 
Fresh.  Soph.     Jim.  Sen. 


B 

Older  Brothers  of 
Fresh.  Soph,     Jim.  Sen. 


II  umber 
^er  cent 


44.4 


46 


52.9     58.6  54.9 
Total  131  or  47.5.$ 


79 

55.6 


41 

47.1 


45 


61.4  45.1 
Total  200  or  52.5^ 


Older  Sisters  of 
Fresh.  Soph.     Jim.  Sen. 


Per  cent 


82 

48.2 


58.9 


Total  221  or  56.5$ 


48  43 
64.0  64.0 


Older  Sisters  of 

Fresh.  Soph.     Jim.  Sen. 

38  30  27  27 

51.3      41.1      56.0  56.0 
Total  172  or  45. 5^ 


The  above  table  shows  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  seniors  have  finished  high  school  than  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  freshmen.    Further,  there  is  a  general  in- 
crease of  this  per  cent. from  the  freshman  class  to  the  senior  class 
with  one  exception.     To  interpret  the  above,  one  reads, 65  of  the  old 
er  brothers  of  those  who  are  now  freshmen  in  high  school,   or  44.4$, 
have  graduated,  while  79  of  the  older  brothers  of  those  who  are  now 
freshmen,   or  55.6>f  have  failed  to  graduate.    From  this  it  might  be 
suspected  that  there  are  family  factors  which  enter  in  to  determine 
whether  an  individual  will  finish  high  school  or  drop  out. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  some  relation  between 
the  age  of  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  education.  The 
following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  older  brothers  and 
sisters  and  answers  the  question. 
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Table  Ho.  47. 

Age  Distribution  of  Older  Brothers  and  Sisters  (A)  7/ho  Have 
Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Who  Have  Hot  Finished  High  School 


Brothers 


Sisters 


Age 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
25 
24 
25 
26 
27 
23 
29 
SO 
51 
52 
55 
54 
55 
56 
57 
SS 
59 
40 


A 


1 

20 
6 
20 
27 
16 
15 
10 
10 
15 
3 


1 
1 

1 


1 

6 
11 
17 
19 
14 
13 
15 

3 
12 
12 

5 

7 
5 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

r? 
<P 

1 

1 


1 

14 

25 
22 
55 
21 
24 
16 
15 
15 
14 


5 
4 
1 
5 
4 

1 

2 


Medians  25.0 


!2.1 


22.0 


B 

2 
2 
7 
14 
15 
20 
14 
16 
7 

12 
10 

5 
2 
1 

6 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 
1 


1 

22.0 


The  age  distribution  of  the  older  brothers  and  sisters 
does  not  show  any  distinct  correlation  between  age  and  education. 
The  medians  of  the  four  groups  are  nearly  the  same.    The  one  ex- 
ception can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  but  one  boy  finished 
high  school  before  the  are  of  13  while  all  three  other  groups  con- 
tain individuals  under  18.     Those  who  did  not  finish  high  school 
are  a  little  more  widely  distributed  than  those  who  finished  but 
the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  hardly  warrants  any  conclusions 


Prom  the  general  ape  distribution  of  both  groups  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  schools  were 
approximately  the  same  for  all  g roups. 

This  study  makes  some  important  revelations  so  that  a  per- 
son is  led  to  wonder  how  nearly  conditions  in  Decatur  compare  with 
those  in  other  cities.    As  a  means  of  furnishing  some  idea, the  fol- 
lowing comparison  is  made  between  the  occupations  of  older  brothers 
and  sisters  as  given  by  Van  Denburg  and  as  given  in  this  stud; . 

Table  Ho.  43. 

Comparison  of  This  Study  of  Occupations  of  brothers  and  Sisters 
and  Van  Denburg' s. 

This  Study  Van  Denburg fs 

Number    Per  Cent  of  Total    Ilumber    %  of  total 


Occupations  of  brothers 

115 

135 

"             "  Sisters 

42 

45 

Continuing  Education 

155 

20 

219 

17 

Professions 

30 

10 

38 

7 

Clerical  Positions 

94 

12 

221 

17 

Trades 

69 

9 

105 

3 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen 

54 

4 

76  • 

6 

Fact or y 

29 

4 

45 

4 

Jliscellaneous 

91 

12 

52 

5 

Transportation 

22 

3 

17 

1 

Unclassified  or  Blank 

OAO 

5 

465 

37 

Total  No.  of  Brothers&Sis 

-r?74 

100 

1268 

100 

t  ers 

It  is  here  seen  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  two  places.     The  greatest  difference  is  in 
the  "miscellaneous"  division  which  is  no  division  at  all.    The  re- 
semblance between  the  two  places  is  probably  dependent  upon  industri- 
al and  economic*  conditions  which  vary  greatly  among  specific  occupa- 
tions but  much  less  among  general  groupings  of  those  occupations.  In 


comparing  the  two  studies  in  this  particular,  it  should  be  kept  in 
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mind  that  the  workers  in  these  occupations  are  not  all  in  Uew  York 
City  and  Decatur,  but  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.     The  cloce- 

f  ness  of  the  per  cents  of  those  continuing-  their  education,  as  shov/n 
by  the  two  studies,   is  especially  interesting.    Decatur  is  a  college 
town,   in  the  main,  while  New  York  City  is  thot  of  as  a  great  commer- 
cial center;  yet  the  figures  do  not  favor  Decatur  in  any  striking 
way.     This  is  no  reflection  upon  IJew  York  or  Decatur  but  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  are  some  constant  factors  at  work  in  both  places 

i  which  are  probably  operative  elsewhere.    A  study  of  the  homes  of  col- 
lege students  and  non-college  students  might  throw  light  upon  this. 

3UM1ARY. 

The  381  older  brothers  are  engaged  in  113  different  occupa- 
tions and  the  593  older  sisters  are  engaged  in  42  different  occupa- 
tions. 

The  character  and  distribution  of  these  occupations  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  the  pupils  in 
high  school. 

The  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  graduated,  as  a 
group,  hold  the  better  positions.    For  example,   in  those  lines  of  em-J 
ployment  which  are  not  limited  to  well  educated  individuals,  those 
who  have  finished  high  school  are  foremen,  managers,  and  superintend- 
ents while  the  non-high  school  people  are  common  workers. 

Of  the  older  brothers  47.5$  have  received  a  high  school  ed- 
ucation while  56.5$  of  the  girls  have  received  a  similar  education. 

A  larger  per  cent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  seniors 
have  finished  high  school  than  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  fresh- 
men • 
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The  age  distribution  of  those  v/ho  have  finished  high  schoo] 
and  of  those  who  have  not  done  so  is  approximately  the  same. 

The  general  conditions  shown  by  this  study  for  Decatur  and 
those  shown  by  Van  Denburg  for  New  York  City  are  similar. 
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Chapter  VII. 

A  Study  of  the  Family  Fnctors  Which  are  Correlated  ..ith 
Elimination. 

The  study  presented  in  this  section  was  not  anticipated 
when  the  original  questionaire  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
high  school  pupils.     It  grew  out  of  the  replies  to  the  questions 
which  were  prepared  to  ascertain  whether  the  older  brother  or  sister 
had  finished  high  school.    When  the  answers  to  these  questions  were 
tabulated  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  replies  for  all  the  old 
er  brothers  and  sisters  of  an  entire  family  Were  the  same,    "./ith  some 
families  all  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  not  in  school 
had  finished  high  school.    T.Vith  other  families  none  of  the  older 
brothers  and  sisters  had  finished  high  school. 

This  condition  suggested  the  possibility  of  discovering 
those  family  characteristics  which  favor  a  high  school  education  for 
the  children.    With  this  thot  in  mind  those  families  were  selected 
which  contained  two  or  more  older  children  no  longer  in  school.  It 
was  found  that  there  were  198  such  families  containing  642  older  chil 
dren.    Of  the  642  older  children,  354  had  finished  high  school  while 
508  had  not.    The  families  were  then  divided  into  three  groups,  one 
consisting  of  those  where  all  the  older  "brothers  ano.  sis  ters  had  fin-i! 
ished  high  school,  another  of  those  where  none  of  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  had  done  so,   and  a  third  of  those  where  some  of  the  older 
children  had  finished  high  school  while  others  in  the  same  family  had 
not  done  so.     The  first  group  contained  78  families  and  242  older 
children;  the  second  59  families  and  177  older  children;  while  the 
third  contained  61  families  and  225  older  children.     Therefore,  40 
per  cent  of  the  198  families  furnished  72  per  cent  of  the  354  older 
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children  who  finished  high  school,  while  30  per  cent  of  the  103  fami- 
lies furnished  57  per  cent  of  the  308  who  did  not  finish  high  school. 
Consequently,  it  seems  probable  that  family  life  hears  an  important 
relationship  to  this  condition.    To  determine  this  relationship  the 
following  list  of  questions  was  submitted  to  the  high  school  childrer 
of  the  198  families. 

Father* s  occupation  Father's  education  

  Mother's  education  

What  is  the  family  income?  What  rent  does  the  fam- 
ily pay  per  month?  (estimated  by  the  kind  of  a  house  in  which  they 

live)  Church  affiliation  of  father  of  mother  

 What  newspapers  does  the  family  take?  

 What  magazines?  

What  is  the  size  of  the  family  library?  What  clubs 

or  organizations  does  the  father  attend?  

What  clubs  or  organizations  does  the  mother  attend?  


Replies  were  received  from  58  of  the  families  where  all  the  older 
children  had  finished  high  school  and  from  44  of  the  families  where 
none  of  the  older  children  had  finished  high  school.    The  number  is 
sufficient  to  show  in  a  gross  way  the  extent  to  which  family  condi- 
tions determine  the  amount  of  education  which  children  receive. 

The  years  of  education  received  by  the  parents  of  a  family 
are  a  good  index  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  to  be  found  in  that 
home.     The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  distribution  of  the 
amounts  of  education  received  by  the  parents  of  the  two  groups  of 
families . 
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Table  Ho.  49. 

The  Education  of  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  (A)  Those  Families  Where 
All  of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  Sigh  School  and  (B)  Those 
Families  T/here  Hone  of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School. 

A  B 

Number  of  Years 

of  Schooling         Fathers  Ilothers  Fathers  Mothers 


o 
4 

5  1 

6  2 

7  2  15 

3  11                     12                     24  21 

9  1 

10  5  6                       4  4 

11  2  5 

12  15  16  1  2 
15  4  2 

14  5  11                       2  1 

15  1 

16  5  1 

13  2 


Hedian  Years  of 
education  12  12 


8 


It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  parents  of  those  older 
children  who  have  finished  high  school  have,  on  the  average,  had 
four  more  years  of  schooling  than  the  parents  of  those  older  child- 
ren who  were  eliminated  before  they  completed  the  high  school  course 
Furthermore,   60  -oer  cent  of  the  fathers  and  61  per  cent  of  the  moth- 
ers of  the  children  of  the  A  group  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education,  while  more  than  91  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  of 
the  mothers  of  the  other  group  have  had  less  than  a  full  four  year 
high  school  course.     In  fact,   74  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  71  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  of  the  B  group  never  went  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
This  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
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economic  station  of  the  two  groups  represented,  or  by  a  difference  ir 
their  intellectual  capacities  and  abilities.     It  has  been  found  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  inheritance  of  mental  traits  that  the  co- 
efficient of  correlation  between  parents  and  offspring,  on  the  menta] 
side,   is  about  .5  while  between  siblings  it  is  .5.    Therefore,  the 
best  index  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  parents  and  of  the  old 
er  brothers  and  sisters,  which  can  be  used  in  this  study,  is  the 
school  marks  of  those  children  now  in  high  school.     The  average  of 
the  last  term's  marks  is  used  for  this  comparison  and  the  distribu- 
tion is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  No«  50. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Average  of  Last  Term's  Harks  (Sept.  1912 
-  Feb.  1913)  of  the  High  School  Pupils  Who  Gome  from  (A)  Those  Fami- 
lies Where  All  of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School  and 
(B)  Those  Families  Where  Hone  of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished 
High  School. 

Last  Term's  Hark  A  B 

(90  -  100)  E  13  4 

(30  -    90)  G  53  50 

(70  -     80)  M  9  0 

(Below  70)  F  5  2 

Median  05.1  84.0 

The  medians  show  a  slight  difference  which  favors  the 
group  of  families  where  all  the  older  children  have  finished  high 
school.    The  difference  is  not  enough,  however,  to  warrant  one  in 
saying  that  lack  of  mental  ability  is  responsible  for  the  poor  educa- 
tion received  by  those  parents  whose  children  have  been  eliminated. 


*  E.  L.  Thorndike —  Educational  Psychology. 
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Social  Survey  of  the  Two  Croups  of  Families, 
The  remainder  of  the  questions  asked  of  these  two  groups 
of  families  secured  information  which  makes  it  possible  to  make  a  so- 
cial survey  which  shows  the  conditions  found  in  the  two  classes  of 
homes.    The  occupations  followed  by  the  fathers  are  compared  in  the 
following:  tables. 


Table  No.  51. 

•Occupations  of  the  Fathers  of  Those  Families  (A)  ".There  all  the 
Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School  and  f3)  Where  Hone 
Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School. 

B 

Occupations 
Farmer 
Lawyer 
Insurance 

Heal  Estate  Dealer 
Retired  Farmer 
Doctor 

Public  Official 
J  eweler 
Cashier 
3  'inister 
Implement  Dealer 
Druggist 
Millwright 
Business 

Paints:.'  and  Decorator 
Floor  Walker 
Uurseryman 
Mason 
Railroader 
Music  Store 
Brick  Business 
Bookkeeper 
Auto  Trimmer 
Proprietor  of  Machine 
Hot elkeepor 
Machinist  > 
Cement  Factory 
Carpenter 

Secretary  &  Treasurer 
Barber 


ITumber 

Occupations 

Number 

8 

Farmer 

4 

Retired  Farmer 

3 

Carpenter 

5 

5 

'Minister  . 

3 

s 

Blacksmith  • 

3 

2 

- .  Cabinetmaker 

2 

2 

Bright  Watchman 

2 

2 

Janitor 

2 

R.R.  Engineer 

1 

2 

R.R.  Conductor 

1 

Mail  Clerk 

1 

1 

Shoeman 

1 

1 

Lockmaker 

1 

1 

Factory  Employe 

1 

1 

Boilermaker 

1  ■ 

1 

Clo  fchier 

1 

1 

Gardener 

1 

1 

Cement  Contractor 

1 

1 

Commission  Dealer 

1 

1 

Horsedealer 

1 

1 

Grocer 

1 

1 

Miller 

1 

1 

Clerk 

shop  1 

Passenger  Engine 

Inspector  1 

Fnrnaceman 


1 
1 

I 

1 

I 

1 
1 
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There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  lists  of  occu- 
pations.   Those  followed  by  the  fathers  of  all  the  older  children  whc 
have  finished  high  school  are  mainly  professional  and  commercial  in 
character.    The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  older  children  who 
have  been  eliminated  are  mainly  those  of  the  trades  and  other  moder- 
ately remunerative  lines  of  employment.     This  mar":ed  contrast  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  education  of  the  two  groups.    However,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  this  condition  is  due  to  the  lack  of  educatior 
or  to  the  economic  inequalities  which  have  made  it  necessary  for  the 
fathers  to  work  even  tho  this  employment  promised  little  future  ad- 
vancement . 

As  can  be  readily  foreseen  the  occupations  of  the  two 
groups  of  families  are  closely  correlated  with  incomes  and  rents. 
All  did  not  answer  the  questions  calling  for  a  statement  of  incomes 
and  rents.    A  number  of  conditions  made  this  impossible;  for  example, 
in  some  cases  the  income  was  indefinite,   in  others  the  family  owned 
the  home  in  which  they  lived  and  paid  no  rent.    When  an  accurate  an- 
swer was  given  to  one  of  the  questions  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
an  answer  to  the  other.    The  data,  however,  were  sufficient  to  show 
the  group  tendencies  clearly.    The  following  table  presents  the  in- 
come distribution  of  the  two  groups. 
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Table  No.  52. 

Incomes  of  (A)  Those  Families  Yfhere  All  of  the  Older  Children 
Have  Finished  High  School  and  (3)  Those  Families  Where  Hone  of  the 
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Here  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  families  whose  chil- 
dren have  finished  high  school  have  the  better  incomes.     The  median 
for  this  group  is  $2000  while  the  median  for  the  other  group  is  $1350 
The  averages  of  the  incomes  for  the  tvo  groups  show  a  much  greater 
difference  than  the  medians.    The  average  income  received  by  a  family 
of  the  A  group  is  $2500  while  the  average  income  received  by  a  family 
of  the  B  group  is  but  $140)0 •    The  average  family  found  among  the  198 
families  in  this  study  contains  more  than  four  children  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  seen  that  the  bread  and  butter  problem  is  a  vital  one 
for  many  families  of  the  B  group. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  rents  paid  by  the  two  groups, 
Table  No.  53. 

Rents  ^aid  by  (A)  Those  Families  Where  All  of  the  Older  Children 
Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Those  Families  Y.'here  Hone  of  the 
Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School. 
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Own  Their  Homes 

14 

9 

After  noting  the  facts  of  income  it  is  quite  natural  to 
expect  the  conditions  shown  in  the  above  table.    As  a  group  those 
families  whose  children  completed  high  school  pay  more  rent  than  the 
other  group.    This  difference  is  marked  for  81  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  A  group  pay  twenty- five  dollars  or  more  per  month  while 
77  per  cent  of  the  B  group  -nay  less  than  this  amount.    A  house  with 
modem  improvements  large  enough  for  a  family  of  six  costs  at  least 
twenty-five  dollars  rter  month  in  Decatur  so  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  B  group  live  in  somewhat  undesirable  homes.  Fourteen, 
families  of  the  first  group  were  reported  as  owning  their  homes  and 

—  1 
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nine  families  of  the  second  gr<nrp«     This  number  is  too  small  for  any 
conclusions  other  than  that  habits  of  thrift  are  common  to  both 
groups  of  families. 

It  is  expected  that  the  education  and  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  parents  would  be  reflected  by  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  are  found  in  the  homes.     The  following  table  shows  the  newspa- 
pers taken  by  the  two  groups. 

Table  Ho.  54. 

Newspapers  Taken  by  (A)  Those  Families  Where  All  of  the  Older 
Children  Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Those  Families  Where  Hone 
of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School. 

A  B  ■ 

Decatur  Papers  77  55 

Chicago  Papers  15  5 

Other  Local  Papers  8  2 

From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  only  a  slight 
correlation  between  the  number  of  newspapers  taken  by  a  home  and  the 
education  and  financial  standing  of  the  parents,    newspapers  were 
reported  for  every  home  in  the  B  group  and  all  but  one  in  the  A 
group.    This  one  exception  reported  several  magazines  so  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  data  were  incomplete.    Four  of  the  five  Chicago  news- 
papers reported  for  the  3  group  were  the  Chicago  American  while  but 
one  Chicago  .American  was  reported  for  the  A  group. 

The  following  table  indicates  what  magazines  are  taken  by 

the  homes. 
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Table  Ho.  55. 

Magazines  Taken  by  (A)  Those  Families  Where  All  of  the  Older 
Children  Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Those  Families  Where  Uone 
of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  Hirh  School. 


Ladies  Home  Journal 
Home  Companion 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Cosmopolitan 
Pictorial  Review 
Youth's  Companion 
Good  Housekeeping 
Popular  Mechanics 
Literary  Digest 
Everybody T  s' 
Religious  ^ar>ers 
Colliers 
-c  C lures 
vYoman's  'world 
Farm  Papers 
I  lot  or  A  c 
Life  C:  Judge 
Reviev/  of  Reviews 
Boys  Papers 
Home-life 
Current  Events 
Success 
Travel 


The  Ladies  Home  Journal  is  equally  popular  with  both 
groups.    The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Cosmopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Everybody's,  Popular  Mechanics,  and  Literary  Digest  are  found  more 
frequently  in  the  homes  of  the  group  where  all  the  older  children 
have  finished  high  school.    The  woman's  World,  however,  seems  to  be 
more  popular  with  the  B  group.    Thus,  there  is  a  correlation  between 
the  education  and  the  number  and  kind  of  magazines  which  parents 
take . 

The  library  facilities  of  the  two  groups  of  homes  corre- 
spond to  the  other  characteristics  already  discussed.    The  number  of 
volumes  reported  for  the  two  groups  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Table  No.  56. 

Libraries  of  (A)  Those  Families  Where  All  of  the  Older  Chil- 
dren Have  Finished  High  School  and  (B)  Those  Families  Where  ilone 
of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School. 

A  .  B 

Volumes 

less  than  50                                       4  10 

51  -    75  6 

76  -  100                                              2  5 

101  -  200                                              o  12 

01  -  300                                              7  1 
301  -  400  7 
401  -  500  1 

501  -  Above                                       6  1 

:edian  lumber  of  Volumes  271  33 

The  median  number  of  volumes  reported  for  the  A  homes  is 
271  and  for  the  B  homes  is  33.     In  other  words,  the  average  A  home 
contains  a  library  about  three  times  the  size  of  that  found  in  the  av- 
erage B  home.    All  but  one  of  the  B  homes,  or  9  7  per  cent,  have  small- 
er libraries  than  the  average  A  home.    This  single  exception  is  a 
home  which  is  probably  wrongly  classified  because  of  incorrect  data. 
It  is  the  home  of  a  minister's  family  with  the  father  dead.    The  li- 
brary is  the  largest  reported  for  either  group.    The  older  brothers 
are  reported  as  not  having  finished  high  school  tho  one  is  a  minister 
and  the  other  a  lawyer.     If  exact  information  were  obtained  the  family 
would  in  all  probability  be  classified  as  an  A  home  or  as  in  the 
mixed  group. 
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The  clubs  and  organizations  attended  by  the  fathers  and 
mothers  are  listed  in  the  following  table. 

fable  Ho.  57. 

The  Clubs  and  Organisations  Attended  by  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  o: 
(A)  Those  Families  Where  All  of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished 
High  School  and  (3)  Those  Families  Where  Hone  of  the  Older  Children 
Have  Finished  High  School. 

Fathers  Hothers 


A 

B 
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rr 
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1 oo dm en 

13 
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Oddfellows 
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Social  or  Recreational 
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Moose 

2 

1 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

1 

Knights  of  Columbus 
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Trade-Union 

1 

6 

Ov;ls 

1 

Cr.     A.  R. 

1 

Rebecca 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Royal  Neighbors 

1 

6 

6 

Church  Societies 

1 

1 

12 

8 

Court  of  Honor 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Sen  Kur 

2 

4 

Yoemen 

1 

1 

1 

Women's  Clubs 

8 

1 

Eastern  Star 

2 

King's  Daughters 

1 

Mother's  Club 

1 

6 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

1 

W.  C.  T.  U. 

1 

1 

The  A  fathers  attend  more  organizations  and  different  or 
ganizations  than  the  B  fathers.     It  is  the  fashion  for  the  men  in  the 
A  group  to  attend  the  Masons  and  the  Woodmen  while  it  is  the  fashion 
for  the  men  of  the  3  group  to  go  to  the  trade-union.    The  A  fathers 
attend  the  social  and  recreational  clubs  but  the  3  fathers  do  not. 
Among  the  mothers  the  only  important  difference  to  be  noted  is  that 
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the  A  mothers  attend  the  Yloman's  Clnb  while  the  B  mothers  attend  the 
Mother's  Club  of  the  publio  school. 

The  church  affiliations  of  the  parents  are  given  in  the  fo] 
lowing  table. 

Table  i:o.  5G. 

The  Church  Affiliation  of  the  Ilothers  and  Fathers  of  (A)  Those  Fami- 
lies './here  All  of  the  Older  Children  Have  Finished  High  School  and 
(B)  Those  Families  Where  Hone  of  the  Older  Children  %ve  Finished 
High  School. 

A  B 

Fathers  Ilothers         Fathers  Ilothers 

Methodist  Episcopal  15  IV  ,6  3 

Presbyterian  11  12  2  3 

Christian  5  5  4  4 

Congregational  3  3  2  2 

United  Brethren  3  3  12 

Baotist  3  2  6V 

Lutheran  2  3.3  4 

Catholic  13  2  1 

Free  Methodist  1  1 

German  Methodist  1111 

Episcopal  1  1 

Christian  Science  1 

African  Methodist  1  1 

Church  of  God  11 

Unitarian  1  1 

Protestant  1 

The  distribution  of  church  affiliations  shows  that  some 
churches,  notably  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian,  draw  more  of  the 
better  educated  and  wealthier  classes  than  others.    Church  affilia- 
tion may  be  a  factor  in  elimination  but  this  study  does  not  show  it. 
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This  study  points  out  some  of  the  family  characteristics 
which  are  influential  in  determining  persistence  in  or  elimination 
from  high  school.     Those  families,  which  have  children  now  attending 
high  school,  and  have  two  or  more  older  children  no  longer  in  school, 
form  the  basis  for  this  study.    Those  families  were  193  in  number  anc 
contained  642  older  children.    The  average  family  represented  is  a 
family  of  six  individuals,  parents  and  four  children. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  198  families  furnished  72  per  cent  o: 
the  534  high  school  graduates. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  198  families  furnished  57  per  cent 
of  the  308  who  never  completed  the  high  school  course. 

As  a  class,  the  parents  of  the  group  of  families,  all  of 
whose  older  children  have  finished  high  school,  are  better  educated; 
are  employed  in  a  different  class  of  occupations;  receive  larger  in- 
comes; pay  more  rent  per  month  or  live  in  better  homes;  take  a  great- 
er number  of  and  a  more  literary  kind  of  magazines  and  newspapers; 
have  larger  libraries;  and  attend  different  clubs,  organizations  and 
churches  than  the  parents  of  the  groiip  of  families  none  of  whose  old- 
er children  have  finished  high  school. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  intellectual  capaci- 
ties and  abilities  of  those  who  complete  the  high  school  course  and 
those  who  drop  out'  before  doing-  so. 


Chapter  VIII 
Conclusions 

A  majority  of  the  pupils  found  in  the  Decatur  High  School 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1912-15  school  year  came  from  schools  out- 
side of  Decatur,     The  per  cent  of  transfer  pupils  varies  with  each 
class,  comprising  53  fo  of  the  freshmen,  48  fo  of  the  sophomores,  61$ 
of  the  juniors,  and  60  %  of  the  seniors;  thus  shov/ing  an  increase  o^ 
transfer  pupils  in  the  later  years  of  the  high  school  course. 

Boys  and  girls  entered  the  Decatur  High  School  in  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year.     The  senior 
class,  however,  showed  a  distinct  loss  of  boys;  containing  girls  to 
the  extent  of  69  fo  of  its  entire  number. 

The  initial  starters  failed  more  frequently,  as  a  group, 
than  those  who  transferred  from  outside  schools.    Changing  schools 
has  doubtless  permitted  pupils  who  come  from  other  schools  to  drop 
out  of  school  if  they  have  an  inclination  to  do  so.     If,  however, 
the  pupils  continue  in  the  same  system,  going  to  high  school  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance.    Failures  frequently  discour- 
age a  pupil  and,  if  he  is  a  stranger  in  a  school  system  or  if  he 
must  go  to  school  in  some  other  town,  he  is  likely  to  decide  not  to 
do  so.     This  thot  is  supported  by  the  data  which  show  that  24  fo  of 
the  initial  starters  and  only  15  fo  of  the  transfer  pupils  have 
failed.    These  failures  vary  vo.th  the  sexes.    The  boys  who  are  ini- 
tial starters  contributed  28  fo  of  their  number  as  failures  while  but 
11  f>  of  the  beys  who  changed  schools  failed.    Elimination  has  proba- 
bly been  more  active  with  those  who  changed  schools  than  with  the 
others.    With  the  girls  there  is  less  difference,  21  fo  of  the  initia] 
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and  18  fo  of  the  transfer  pupils  failing. 

The  failures  were  made  in  all  grades.     There  is  a  concen- 
tration, tho,  in  the  intermediate  grades  which  is  probably  correlate 
with  administrative  factors  or  physiological  and  psychological  chang 
es  in  the  pupils.    A  study  of  the  relation  of  these  to  progress 
might  be  a  very  fruitful  field  of  investigation.     It  might  throw 
light  on  remediable  causes  of  failure.    Such  a  study  would  necessi- 
tate a  detailed  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failure.    The  results  mighjj; 
explain  the  differences  between  those  school  systems  where  the  great 
est  number  of  failures  are  found  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  and  those  where  the  grammar  grades  produce  the  most 
failures.    To  explain  such  differences  the  causes  of  failure  would 
have  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  relation  to  thj£ 
administrative  differences  found. 

In  a  rough  way  it  was  found  that  mobility  and  contagious 
diseases  were  contributary  causes  in  about  33  fo  of  the  failures. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  diseases  reported  79  fo  are  contagious  or 
infectious. 

It  is  commonly  thot  that  boys  and  girls  enter  high  school 
at  the  age  of  14.     In  Decatur  the  average  freshman  entered  high 
school  at  the  age  of  15.3  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year.     In  New  York  City  the  average  freshman  entered  high 
school  at  the  age  of  14.5  years.    This  difference  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  some  differences  in  community  conditions  which  may  make  bot 
places  special  cases.     It  might  furnish  a  valuable  norm  if  the  age 
distributions" of  freshman  classes  were  secured  from  a  number  of  re- 
presentative high  schools  so  as  to  give  the  average  entrance  age  of 
freshmen. 
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The  appearance  of  a  nodal  age  at  18  where  the  force  of  e- 
limination  works  in  the  high  school  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  it 
operates  at  the  compulsory  education  age  limit  of  14  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  present  high  school  entrance  require- 
ments.   Could  not  age  and  ability  be  combined  in  a  standard  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  admit  capable  over-age  pupils  into  the  high 
school  even  if  they  have  not  completed  the  traditional  eight  grades? 
Of  course,  such  a  plan  would  presuppose  that  a  year  in  high  school  a- 
mong  pupils  of  his  own  age  would  be  more  valuable  to  a  pupil  than  a 
year  in  the  elementary  school  with  younger  pupils. 

The  fact  that  elimination  seems  to  be  closely  correlated 
with  age  makes  it  very  important  for  a  school  or  a  school  system  to 
reduce  the  number  of  repeaters  to  the  smallest  possible  number.  Irani 
fer  pupils  are  older  than  initial  starters.     If  this  is  because  they 
meet  work  of  a  different  character  in  the  new  school  and  are  entered 
in  a  lower  grade  than  the  one  from  which  they  came,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  secure  some  sort  of  uniformity  among  those  schools  which 
interchange  pupils.    An  investigation  of  the  practices  common  among 
systems  in  their  treatment  of  transfer  pupils  might  prove  very  fruit- 
ful.   Beneficial  reforms  of  administrative  practice  might  result. 

Failures  rob  the  pupil  of  the  time  spent  in  repeating  the 
work.    That  this  is  an  appreciable  amount  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  group  composed  of  those  who  failed  is  considerably  older  than  the 
group  composed  of  those  who  did  not  fail.    Since  pupils  seem  to  leave 
school  at  a  certain  age,  irrespective  of  the  progress  made,  anything 
which  causes  a  pupil  to  repeat  work  is  serious  for  it  takes  that  time 
from  the  latter  end  of  his  course  and  frequently  leads  to  elimination 

The  foreign  born  portion  of  Decatur  is  not  adequately 
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represented  in  the  high  school.     Only  11  %  of  the  pupils  come  from 
homes  where  one  or  both  parents  were  foreign  born  altho  such  homes 
comprise  27.5  %  of  the  Decatur  population.    The  majority  of  these  for- 
eign homes  are  German.    The  English  and  Canadian  homes  are  better  re- 
presented than  the  German,   Irish,  or  other  foreign  homes. 

The  boys  in  high  school  chose  45  different  occupations  and 
the  girls  35.    These  occupations  were  mainly  professions  and  skilled 
trades.    They  were  those  lines  of  employment  where  the  need  of  an  ed- 
ucation is  plainly  recognized  by  people  in  general.    The  largest  num- 
ber who  chose  one  occupation  selected  teaching  where  58  %  of  the  girl  i 
making  a  choice  are  found.    About  a  third  of  those  in  high  school  did 
not  express  a  choice.    However,  with  the  exception  of  farming  and  bus  ■ 
iness,  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  the  choice  of  any  partic- 
ular occupation,  or  the  entire  lack  of  choice,  is  correlated  with  e- 
limination. 

The  Decatur  High  School  is  a  "finishing"  school  for  the 
majority  of  the  pupils.    More  than  50  fo  do  not  expect  to  attend  anoth- 
er school  even  if  they  do  not  finish  high  school.    The  greater  por- 
tion, 90  fo,  of  those  in  high  school  intend  to  finish  the  course.  Two- 
thirds  consider  a  high  school  education  a  necessary  equipment  for 
life. 

The  effect  of  the  elimination  of  the  poorer  students  who 
changed  schools  is  plainly  evident  when  the  average  semester's  mark 
of  the  transfer  pupils  is  compared  with  the  average  mark  of  the  ini- 
tial starters.  The  average  transfer  pupil  received  a  mark  of  86  f> 
while  the  average  initial  starter  received  a  mark  of  84.4  f>.  Among 
the  transfer  pupils  the  tuition  pupils  are  the  best  students,  those 
who  transferred  into  high  school  are  next,  while  those  who  transferrei : 
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into  the  grades  are  poorest. 

The  smaller  number  of  failures  among  the  tr  nsfer  boys 
than  among  the  transfer  girls  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  operatiofi 
of  elimination.     It  is  not  due  to  superior  mental  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  for  the  average  mark  of  the  girls  is  86.1  and  of  the  boys 
84.1. 

Ninety- five  per  oent  of  the  marks  of  the  senior  class  fall 
in  the  two  upper  quartiles  of  the  distribution  of  the  high  school 
marks.    Twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  high  school  received  marks  be- 
tween 70  and  80  and  four  per  cent  fall  below  70.     These,  in  the  two 
lower  quart iles,  were  mainly  freshmen  and  sophomores.    Since  such  stu- 
dents have  nearly  all  disappeared  from  the  senior  class  it  is  proba- 
ble that  elimination  removed  the  greater  portion  of  these  because  the  J- 
could  not  do  the  work.    Elimination  is  probably  not  confined  entirely 
to  such  students.    Van  Benburg  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  good 
students  were  eliminated  as  well  as  the  poorer  ones. 

The  average  pupil  above  the  median  age  of  this  class  is 
not  as  good  a  student  as  the  average  pupil  below  the  median  age  of 
his  class.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  boys  for  there  is  a  differ 
ence  of  3  fo  between  the  average  marks  of  the  two  groups  of  boys.  With 
the  girls,  tho,  the  difference  is  but  1.3  fo,  favoring  the  average 
girl  below  the  median  age  of  each  class. 

The  third  of  the  high  school  who  did  not  choose  an  occupa- 
tion is  merely  a  chance  selection  from  the  high  school.    The  mental 
ability  of  this  group  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  entire  high 
school . 

The  older  brothers  of  those  now  in  high  school  are  engaged 
I  In  115  different  occupations.    Those  who  have  finished  high  school 
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hold  the  most  of  the  desirable  positions.    They  are  the  foremen,  the 
managers,   and  the  superintendents.     The  list  of  occupations  in  which 
the  older  brothers  are  employed  is  quite  different  from  the  list  chos  • 
en  by  the  high  school  boys.     The  former  contains  highly  remunerative 
positions  as  well  as  those  less  desirable.    On  some  of  the  jobs  the 
worker  will  wear  overalls  and  soil  his  hands.    Such  employment  is 
scarce  in  the  list  of  occupations  chosen  by  those  in  high  school. 

The  older  brothers  and  sisters  have  received  better  educa- 
tions than  the  average  run  of  people.    47.5  fo  of  the  older  brothers 
have  finished  high  school  and  56. Ufo  of  the  older  sisters  have  receiver 
a  similar  preparation.    A  larger  per  cent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  seniors  have  finished  high  school  than  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  freshmen. 

The  older  sisters  are  employed  in  42  different  occupations 
Only  10  fo  of  the  older  sisters  teach  altho  58  fo  of  the  high  school 
girls  want  to  teach.    The  occupations  of  the  older  sisters  are,  in 
the  main,  quite  different  from  those  chosen  by  the  girls  in  high 
school.    The  older  sisters  who  are  engaged  in  factory  work  have  not 
finished  high  school.    Eight  of  the  nine  are  sisters  of  freshmen.  Thin: 
looks  as  tho  there  might  be  certain  family  conditions  which  lead  to 
factory  work  and  a  poor  education.    This  is  probably  a  fruitful  field 
for  social  research. 

Those  who  have  finished  high  school  show  the  same  age  dis- 
tribution as  those  who  have  not  done  so.    The  lack  of  education  of 
the  latter  group  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  school  opportunity  during 
youth. 

In  a  general  way  this  study  of  Decatur  conditions  reveals 
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a  close  parallel  to  New  York  City  conditions  as  shown  by  Van  Denburg 
in    his  study  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  those  in  high  school. 

Family  life  determines  in  a  large  measure  a  boy  or  girl's 
chances  of  receiving  a  high  school  education.    The  special  study  re- 
vealed that  40  fo  of  the  198  families  furnished  72  #  of  those  who  fin- 
ished high  school  and  that  30  $  of  the  198  families  furnished  57  $  of 
those  who  were  eliminated.     The  families, where  finishing  high  school 
is  the  rule,  are  those  where  a  good  education,  received  by  the  parents^ 
has  furnished  an  atmosphere  of  culture.    The  fathers  and  mothers  of 
this  group  have,  on  the  average,  received  a  high  school  education. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  other  group  have  received,  on  an  aver- 
age, only  a  common  school  education. 

Closely  paralleling  the  education  of  the  two  groups  are 
their  financial  stations.    The  homes  where  a  good  education  is  the 
rule  have  a  median  income  of  $2000  while  the  median  income  of  the 
homes  where  none  have  finished  high  school  is  but  §1350.    This  shows 
that  Van  Denburg's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  finan- 
cial standing  on  persistence  in  high  school  do  not  hold  for  Decatur. 
Perhaps,   it  might  be  found  that  financial  standing  is  a  factor,  even 
in  Hew  York  City,  if  the  matter  were  investigated  on  the  basis  of  the 
relation  of  races  of  people  to  educational  equipment.    Prom  the  few 
data  gathered  in  this  study,  nationality  seems  to  be  a  factor  which 
ought  to  be  considered.    Decatur  is  mainly  an  American  community. 
Hew  York  City  is  a  collection  of  foreign  cities.    The  large  number  of 
Hebrews  who  are  represented  in  Van  Denburg's  study  may  have  skewed 
the  financial "distribution  of  the  whole.    These  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  poorly  educated  when  they  arrive  in  this  country.    They  have, 
however,  race  ideals  which  have  preserved  their  racial  integrity  thru 
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centuries  of  persecution.    Might  not  an  investigation  reveal  ideals 
of  education  which  are  as  inborn  as  their  commercial  traits?     If  such 
be  the  case,  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  children  from  homes  low  on  the 
financial  scale  would  make  New  York  City  a  special  case. 

A  good  education  of  the  parents  is  so  plainly  revealed  as 
a  necessary  part  of  that  family  life  which  favors  an  education  that 
compulsory  education  is  justified  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  break 
up  the  tendency  of  ignorance  to  perpetuate  itself.    Further,  it  just- 
ifies the  education  of  the  girl  as  well  as  the  boy,  tho,  perhaps,  a 
different  sort  of  an  education  ought  to  be  given  her.    Surely,   if  ed- 
ucation perpetuates  itself,  as  these  facts  seem  to  show,  the  state  is 
entirely  within  its  rights  when  it  looks  forward  to  a  compulsory  age 
limit  of  16  or  18,  that  all  may  be  required  to  receive  an  adequate 
training. 

The  difference  between  the  mental  ability  of  those  families 
which  favor  a  high  school  education  and  those  which  do  not  is  slight. 
The  mental  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  children  in  high 
school  who  come  from  these  families  is  but  one  nor  cent  on  the  average1, 
this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  difference  in  education  which 
exists. 
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